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2 VICTORIA. 

is, of persons who profess to take the Holy 
Scriptures as their rule of life ; and again being 
mixed up in one household with Roman Catho- 
lics, which last are persons bearing indeed the 
name of Christian, buthaving many of the errors 
of the heathen, together with the pride and self- 
righteousness of the Mussulmaun. In all these 
situations it has been my pleasure to study the 
characters of children, and to observe their va- 
rious trials and circumstances of life; and these 
observations have led me to conclude that many 
and terrible evils accrue to them from their 
intercourse with servants, and especially with 
servants in couijiitries where the national religion 
is fal(|e, and the language different from that 
commonly used by their parents. 

I have already given examples of this kind 
in my Narratives df Indian life. It is now my 
int^ntioi^ to bring forward another example 
which hm come to iny knowledge during my 
residence in a place much nearer home ; and I 
should rejoice to find that the instance which I 
am about to adduce is a singular one; that it is 
not so« I have reason however to fear ; but I 
trusty that the history which I propose to bring 
forward, will induce Christian parents to watch 
more carefully than many have hitherto done. 
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respecting the characters and religious opinions 
of those to whom they entrust their little ones. 

Victoria is the name of the little girl whose 
history I am about to relate ; it is the name 
also of our little princess, on whom may the 
Divine blessing descend ! we are bound to pray 
for her, because she may one day be our queen. 
It may perhaps be thought too fine a name for 
any but a princess, and scarcely fit for one de« 
seended from a family which is neither royal nor 
noble, but this will presently be explained. 

There is little question, but that you, my 
young reader, have heard of the town of Nice. 
A person travelling from the south of France 
into Italy, and having crossed the rivar Var, en- 
ters at once into a small province under the 
king of Sardinia, to which the name of Nike, 
now Nice, was given, by an ancient Grecian co- 
lony : this colony took possession of it from 
Marseilles, above three centuries before the birth 
of our Lord. It lies on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean sea; and the Alps, that range of 
mountains which extend from the sea into Ger* 
many, and which in this place are called the 
Maritime Alps, so inclose this territory by their 
various branches, as to form of it a little world of 
itself. This city of Nice, which was founded, 
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as I before said, by the Greeks from Marseilles, 
afterwards fell under the Romans, who had a 
magnificent seat near to it, of which vestiges 
still remain ; in later times it became the pro- 
perty of the counts of Provence, and it is now 
a part of the dominions of the king of Sardinia ; 
its established religion being Roman Catholic, 
and the people being subjected to a very severe 
discipline, under the authority of the priests, in 
so much so, that there are few countries on the 
continent, with the exception of Spain and Por- 
tugal, to which less liberty of conscience is 
allowed. 

But this little territory being enclosed, as I 
said before, by the Maritime Alps, and being 
thus sheltered on three sides from the winds, 
and being also much nearer the course of the 
sun than we are in England, cold is as little 
felt through all its charming coasts as in many 
places on the torrid zone ; hence the olive trees 
and cypresses which adorn its heights being 
ever green, it presents on every side prospects 
so charming, that a person who has learnt to 
see the Creator in his works, finds himself con- 
tinually drawn out in acts of praise in behold- 
ing these manifold wonders of the divine handi- 
work ; for to the instructed mind, the heavens 
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declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
telleth his handy works, although it is to be 
feared that there are many to whom their lan- 
guage is unintelligible. But if the arrangement of 
hill and dale, with the various points of view in 
which^the sea intrudes itself into the landscape, 
is supremely beautiful, throughout this small 
territory, the various brilliant colours which 
blend themselves in every prospect, add greatly 
to the marvellous eflfects of every scene ; the 
clear bright blue of the heavens, the deep green 
of the ocean, the glittering hue of the white 
foam, which forms a line along the bay ; the 
violet tint of the distant mountains, and the 
browner glow of those which are nearer, with 
not unseldom the addition of some far distant 
snow-crowned peak, and all these seen, as they 
often are, over groves of orange trees, which 
might vie with the gardens of the Hesperides, 
form a whole which can hardly be imagined by 
persons who have always inhabited a northern 
region, where, if the natural beauties are not 
inferior, they are undoubtedly of a very differ- 
ent character. Nor are all the beauties of this 
place such as would meet the eye of a travel- 
ler at once, for one of the remarkable features 
of this sequestered spot, this mountain region. 
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which is thus protected from the winds of the 
norths are the amazingquantities of flowers which 
are found on the sides of the hills ; here are ane^ 
tnones of every colour, sown in the earth, and 
springing forth in the early part of the year with- 
out the assistance of man^s hand ; long ranges 
of aloes are seen on the acclivities of the rocks 
where no human foot can tread* The arbutus, 
too, is here in abundance with its wax-like 
blossoms, and the sweet acacia, shedding per- 
fumes in every breeze from its golden tassels. 
The almond tree, which is the first to blossom 
after the cold season, and for which it has been 
chosen in Scripture as the emblem of the guar- 
dian of the church who watches and wakes, is 
found also in this climate ; and the vine which 
gives its blood for the refreshment of man, and 
the tall majestic cypress, all these are here, nor 
is there a cottage garden in which they are not 
assembled, with thousands of lesser shrubs, 
which if I could enumerate, I should be wiser 
than Solomon, who knew every plant from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall. 
But that which is the principal among the trees 
at Nice is the olive, of which groves of an im- 
mense extent cover the mountains ; and as the 
almond and vine are used in Scripture for 
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highly important emblems, so is the olive also 
chosen as the figure of a church supposed to be 
richly endued with the graces of the Spirit; 
and for this reason, because its berries produce 
a delicate oil, which is of great value to the 
owners of the trees. 

The leaves of this tree are narrow and glossy^ 
and are of a dark green on one side and of a white 
colour on the other: hence, when the sun shines, 
and the leaves are agitated by the breeze, the 
whole tree seems to glisten as with dew. Such as 
I have endeavoured to describe it, is the country 
about Nice ; I say less of the town, which is 
built on the side of a nlountaiii torrent called 
the Paglion. 

This bed of the torrent, which is very wide 
and strong, is generally nearly dry ; but when 
there has been rain in the mountains, or at the 
time of the melting of th^snows in the higher 
regions, the waters come roaring down with a 
great noise, and meeting those of the sea, the 
waves are troubled, and the confluence is terrible. 
There is also a high rock and a castle on one 
side of the town; but as these things are not 
particularly to our purpose, we will leave them 
for the present 
Now because Nice i^ so warm and healthy. 
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ly Fngtidi &iuiie8 couie here to spend the 
winter. Thej generally take ready-farnished 
hooBCs^ and hiie aerrants fx the time being 
These aemuits are generally thought tolerably 
honest, but their manners are rough and un- 
pleaaant ; they speak bad French to their mas- 
ters, their own language being onintelligible 
even to persons who understand French. This 
tallage, which in the mountains is well pre- 
aenred, is the language of ProYence — the lan- 
guage, in fact, of the ancient troubadours, or 
minstrels, as has been prored by comparing it 
with what remains of the poems of these re- 
nowned bards. This language is nearly lost in 
Proyence itself, by baring been mixed with the 
French ; and it is in the same danger in Nice 
from the mixture . with Italian. Haviug, how- 
ever, so far explained the nature of the place 
which is the scen% of my history, I hope, 
without further loss of time, to proceed to my 
narrative. 

It happened some years ago — I should prefer 
not to say how many — that a certain English 
family having resolved to spend some years on 
the continent, came to Nice, and being pleased 
with the place, took a house^ resolving to spend 
their winters there and their summers in Switzer- 
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hhd, or wherever else they might fiod it agree- 
able. 

The family was large ; it consisted of a Mr. 
and Mrs. Rosebnry, whom we must consider 
as the principal persons; Mrs. Morley, the 
mother of Mrs. Rosebury; Mr. Morley, her 
brother, and two younger sisters; added to 
these were two children of Mr. and Mrs. Rose- 
bury; the eldest, whose name was Oeoi^e, 
being about eleven years of age at the time his 
father left England; and the second, Julia, 
being about nine. There had been two sons 
younger than Julia, who had died in infancy ; 
and Mrs. Rosebury was expecting an addition 
to her family when she arrived at Nice. With 
respect to the characters of this family, I may 
sum them up very shortly. 

Of the old lady I shall say little, but that she 
bought a new wig at Paris, ^nd attended the 
theatre every night during her residence there. 
Of her son Mr. Morley, that he was a bachelor 
of about forty, who was very exact in his dress, 
very particular respecting his horses, and one who 
must have his game of cards every evening. Of 
Mr. Rosebury, that he was a mild amiable man, 
and very much under the influence of his wife. 
And of Mrs. Rosebury, that she was a woman of 
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a strong mind, which had been perverted by a 
worldly, ambitious mother, and encouraged in 
all its follies by too great indulgence on the 
part of Mr. Rosebury. What the world calls 
pleasure was her idol, and as she never pursued 
any object by halves, she sacrificed every duty 
to this infatuation. As to the Miss Morleys, 
they were like most other young ladies who are 
brought up in worldly families. And whereas 
George was very like his father, who was a 
remarkably welMooking man, Julia was the 
very image of her mother, and was hence an 
especial favourite of all her relations by the 
mother's side. 

There was no want of money in the family 
on either side; indeed Mr. Morley was sup- 
posed to be rich, and the old lady had a 
large jointure; in consequence of which, when 
they came to Nipe they provided themselves 
with a handsome house, hiring it ready fur- 
nished from a family who resided in the town ; 
for of late years, that is, since the French 
Revolution, the country houses of the gentlemen 
and nobility of Nice are almost entirely aban- 
doned. 

The house is still standing, and has a less 
modern appearance than most of the edifices in 
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the environs of the town ; it is a square build- 
ing, having turrets at each end, and each turret 
being surmounted by a vane or weathercock 
The building is simple, having no fresco paint- 
ings, so generally seen on the walls of gentle- 
men's houses in this part of the world ; it 
stands on a ridge of Mont Moran, but clear of 
the principal eminence, and just in a parallel 
with that hue of the hill which is covered with 
olive woods, so that it has a protected appear- 
ance, the whole domain being encircled with 
olive groves. All the grounds above and below 
this house are laid out in terraces, chiefly 
covered with vines, but having some cypress 
and many orange trees mingled with the vines, 
and on the southern front there is a splendid 
palm tree, such as is not very common in this 
part of the world. Being thus situated, the 
prospects from this house are uncommonly fine. 
To the north, or rather to the north-east, is the 
principal summit of Moot Moran, crowned by 
the castle of Mont Alban. On the south, the 
descent towards the sea is so precipitous and so 
richly wooded, so rough with rock, so bold and 
broken, that the house is only approachable in 
that direction by steep and craggy path-ways, 
Buch as persons accustomed to mountainous 
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regions only could overcome ; and beyond this 
rocky and woody region, some thousand feet 
below, is the harbour of Nice, with all its ship- 
ping, and beyond, the whole extent of coast to- 
wards the west, as far as Antibes, and even as 
far as the islands of St Margueriteand St. Honor6, 
near where the Alps of PEstrelles obtrude them- 
selves into the ocean. On the west the town 
of Nice, with its castellated rock, was spread 
before the eye, and beyond it those various 
heights, which forming a termination of one of 
the branches of the Maritime Alps, approach so 
near the sea as to leave only a very small line of 
plain, over which passes the road from France. 
And on the north-west, over an immense ravine 
was visible the bed of the Paglion, the hill and 
and convents of Cimi'es and the monastery and 
church of St. Pons, with other hills rising 
above, and terminated by the often snow- 
crowned mountains of the Col de Tende. 

The approach to this house is through a nar- 
row way which passes from the Piazza Victoria 
up to the castle of Mont Alban and Villa 
Franca, and under a gateway which leads into 
a second lane, only wide enough to admit a 
carriage, and which is practicable for wheels 
only as far as the gate of the domain. This 
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gate also has an antique appearance, and opens 
directly into a long paved vine walk flanked 
with pillars of stone, placed on each side, the 
vines forming a canopy of no inferior beanty 
over the head of the passenger, and being 
mingled with roses and sweet thorn, form a 
vista of which it is difficult for the inhabi- 
tants of our cold northern region to conceive 
an idea. 

Such was the place chosen for the residence 
of this family ; and as it was beautiful without, 
so within it was arranged with every possible 
attention to convenience, and with no slight 
view to splendour ; and the family were scarcely 
settled when Mrs. Rosebury became the mother 
of a second girl. 

All the relations had wished for a boy, 
the mother had been particularly solicitous 
on this point, because her brother had said 
several times, " If my sister's little one proves 
to be a boy, I shall adopt him ; he shall be 
called Morley, and I will make him my heir. 
I am a determined old bachelor — I will not 
be troubled with a wife, and therefore I shall 
claim this child as my own." Hence, when the 
mother was told that the little one was a girl. 
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she conceived a dislike to it, although she en- 
deavoured to conceal this feeling from its father, 
she therefore pretended incapacity to nurse it, 
and it was settled, that it should be reared as 
well as might be without that nourishment so 
earnestly desired by babes ; and a servant was 
accordingly hired who was particularly skilful 
in the management of infants ; and because this 
woman professed that she could not undertake 
the charge if interfered with, she was establish- 
ed immediately with her little nurseling in a 
range of apartments on the southern side of 
the house ; the cook and other servants being 
directed to supply her with every thing she r^ 
quired ; neither did Teresa, for such was her 
name, disappoint the expectations of those who 
had hired her, for the little one throve under 
her hand, filled out, grew fair, and round, and 
dimpled, smiled and chuckled when chirped to 
by her aurse, and within a very few months might 
have served for the model of a little cherub. 
But when Mrs. Rosebury was able to think of 
these things, she assembled a family council 
respecting the name which was to be given to 
the child. '^ She shall not be called Morley," 
said the uncles ^' since she is a girl, lest the 
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name should slide into that most detestable of 
all derivatives^ viz. the short name for Mary. 

'' Don't speak of it," said the grandmother^ 
for Mrs. Rosebury was too much vexed to re* 
ply ; and the old lady then suggested another 
and another name, to all and each of which 
there was some objection raised. 

It was then made a question whether the 
child could not have a name which might mark 
her birth at Nice, for Mrs. Rosebury liked any 
thing which was not quite common, or, to use 
her own words, she was fond of Fomething re* 
cherche^ particularly in names ; and after some 
consideration it was settled that the little girl 
should be called Victoria, since her native 
place bore the name of Nice, which signifies, in 
Greek, victory. This name, therefore, was be- 
stowed upon the child at her baptism by an 
English clergyman, who passed through Nice 
in his way to Genoa abouf this time. 

But when the bustle of the christening was 
over, and the infant had received her fine 
sounding appellative, she was thought little 
more of than before ; and because she enjoyed 
a course of uninterrupted health, and did every 
possible credit by her appearance to the msu- 
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nagement of Teresa, Mrs. Rosebury even took 
merit to herself for the consequences of her own 
indifference, and whilst directing Teresa to 
present the sparkling infant to her lady visitors, 
she would often say, ^' I consider it quite as a 
duty not to interfere with that good creature 
Teresa in the management of the- dear little 
thing." The ladies did not fail to hold up the 
mother in this laudable resolution, not consi- 
dering that whilst she was persevering in her 
determination not to interfere with the good crea- 
ture Teresa, (who certainly did manage the in- 
fant with great skill,) her own heart was be- 
coming more and more hardened against her 
child, or, to use a milder term, those cold affec- 
tions which might have been warmed by the 
endearments of her little one, had she been 
more with it, were suffered to languish, and 
at length, it is to be apprehended, nearly to die 
away. 

But to leave this lady, whom we are asham- 
ed to call an Englishwoman, we will turn to a 
person of a very different character, viz. Vic- 
toria's nurse. Teresa de Val was a native of 
Rome, her father had been an inferior servant 
in the family of a cardinal ; she was about forty 
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years of age when she undertook the charge of 
Mrs. Rosebury's infant, having been highly re- 
commended by a noble family from Rome then 
in Nice ; her services were not however to be 
obtained under a high salary. Would you wish 
for the description of her person ? it had been 
very handsome — she was a little woman, but 
looked much older than women of forty do in 
our milder climate ; her complexion was of a 
deep bronze, her hair black, her eyes dark and 
sparkling, her teeth looked white from the con- 
trast with her complexion, and her air was much 
superior to that of women in her rank in our 
own country ; her dress was the costume of 
Rome, with the exception of that peculiar head- 
dress which it would be most difficult to de- 
scribe: it consisted of a black velvet bodice 
with long sleeves, a full petticoat of flowered 
chintz, a silk apron with large pockets, and a 
huge golden cross suspended with a black ribbon 
from her neck ; her hair was drawn from her 
forehead, and fastened with a knot behind ; 
she wore huge drops in her ears, a small cap of 
black velvet with tassels on her head, and a 
silk handkerchief on her neck ; she spoke 
Italian well, and French with the Italian ac- 
cent ; and she could make herself well under- 



stood in the patois of Nice. Her manner, 
when she chose, was flattering and caressing; 
but the least want of deference even in her 
masters would throw hei into reserve, and she 
would bear an otTence of this kind in mind 
many days. She had reared several children 
from the birth, these were all children of supe- 
rior faraihes, and all hernurselings loved her ex- 
ceedingly — even when they had tender mothers 
to shave that love — which was not the case 
with lii'le Victoria. If therefore Teresa was all 
in all ;o i.h'-' child, was it more than might 
have been expected ? yet ' ought not to omit 
to say, that if the mother waB altogether hearts 
less as regarded Victoria, it was not so with 
the father; though he had no idea of paying 
her those attentions which are due from 
parent to a child, it was enough for him to see 
her thriving under the care of Teresa, and he 
was persuaded that if she looked well, and if he 
heard her often crow and laugli when Teresa 
played with her, and if she trembled with im- 
patience, as ahe always did vfhenever any one 
held her at a distance from her attendant, 
and was ready to spring out of the arms that 
held her into those which were ever ready to 
receive her, he could not doubt but that she 
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was better with her afiectionate nurse than with 
her cold and heartless mother. Motwithstand- 
iDg which, he was much gratified when she 
was about the age of six months to obsei^ve^ 
that she Was generally wiUing to leave even 
Teresa to come to him ; and as he afterwards 
said> he never lost the feeling of pleasure he ex- 
perienced when first she called after him from 
the terrace on which her nurse was holding 
her^ extending her little arms to him, and cry-^ 
ing bitterly when he disappeared in order to 
come up the stairs to the place where she was ; 
from tliat time, as he afterwards said, his heart 
was drawn more closely to this his youngest 
child, and it was always with mutual satisfaction 
that the father and daughter met henceforward, 
though, as I before said, he still neglected to 
bestow upon his little darling those cares which 
are due from a parent to his offspring. 

I have 0aid, that the family had resolved to 
take an excursion during the warm season every 
year, and to make dieir house at Nice only 
their residence for part of the year. Money 
was no object to them, they therefore retained 
their house, and always kept a few servants in 
it. Victoria and Teresa generally accompanied 
them in their summer excursion. On one or 
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two occasions they were however left at Nice, 
and it was probably on the first occasion of this 
kind that the idea suggested itself to Teresa, 
that she would endeavour to make her little 
nurseling a Roman Catholic, an idea which 
could not have been entertained with much pros- 
pect of success, had she not perceived how en- 
tirely the child was left to her management ; for 
till Victoria was six years of age, it was not 
thought necessary to teach her even to read- - 
her mother being always in the habit of saying 
whenever the education of the child was alluded 
to, '^ She is not losing time, for she is learning 
three languages ; she already speaks Italian to 
perfection, and with such volubility, that I am 
not able to follow her — she is almost as ready 
with French, and although she is not so prompt 
with English, yet she knows what we say even 
when we do not wish she should." But this 
was only what we may call a salvo to the con- 
science of the mother, who loved what she 
called pleasure, more than her own fair infant. 
People disagree very much in their notions of 
what is pleasant : that which is sweet and de- 
lightful to the children of God, being altogether 
the contrary to those who love the world ; and 
perhaps there are now few families so large as that 
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of which we are speaking, of which every mem- 
ber is so entirely devoted to the world as this was, 
Some of the individuals of the family might 
perhaps have heeii naturally more amiable than 
others, hut one and all loved aud followed tliat 
alone which belonged to this present life. The 
ladies were never easy but when in company or 
preparing for company. Julia was to be edu- 
cated to shine in company ; and Mr. Moriey was 
always in society, though his set was not the 
same aa that of his mother and sisters. Mr. 
Rosebury was without doubt the most amiable 
of the family, but he had the weakness to 
allow himself to be entirely led by his wife, 
Julia had been taught to be cold and inso- 
lent to him, but George was very fond of his 
papa, and would often invite him to walk and 
talk with him, asking him questions, which, had 
they been followed up, might have led to some- 
thing more than mere vanity ; for this httle boy 
thought a great deal, and was a great examiner 
into truth, wanting to know the difference be- 
tween the Koman Catholic religion and that 
called Protestant, and inquiring closely into 
the authority which people had for worshipping 
the saints, whose images he saw in every direc- 
tion. 
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The only day in the week in which this 
family were obliged to be quiet was Sunday. 
I do not know whether there was a place at 
Nice at that time for the English to meet for 
divine service, but by all accounts, the family 
of which we are now speaking, did not find out 
the place, if there were such a one ; and as old 
Mrs. Morley used to say, *^ Sunday was always 
the longest day in all the week/' for as she 
would express herself, " One canqot be read- 
ing good books all day, and if one takes a drive 
it will only last a few hours, and it is hardly 
thought creditable for the English to go to 
the Sunday balls of the nobility of Nice« so 
one hardly knows what to do with oneself;" 
and then the old lady would yawn and stretch, 
and commonly finish ofi' the day with some 
sort of game, either of backgammon, or obess, 
or baggatelle, for she had half an id^, that it 
would not be quite right to let people see 
her play at cards on a Sunday and thus 
even the form of religion had quite passed 
away from this family, in so muchso, that the 
Roman Catholic servants, and amongst the rest 
Teresa, used to say of their masters and mis- 
tresses, that they were infidels ; which horrible 
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epithet, to the discredit of the carelessness of 
English travellers, is now too often bestowed 
upon Protestants on the continent. 

Such then was the family in which Victoria 
was reared ; her relations being wholly without 
even the forms of religion, and her nurse being 
(as will be seen in the sequel) one who firmly 
believed, that there was no salvation beyond 
the pale of the Papal church. 

It can hardly, I trust, be necessary to point 
out to my reader, that Rome is now the capital 
city of the Pope^s dominions, as it once was of all 
the civilized earth, the chief seat of the great Ro« 
man Catholic Anti-christian heresy. The head 
of this church is the Pope, who pretends to de* 
rive his authority from St. Peter^ alleging as 
the ground of this authority, two verses in the 
gospels which are not thoroughly understood, 
but which^ at any rate, have noUiing to do with 
St. Peter, who was never bishop of Rome, as 
may be proved from history. 

However, it seems that the Bishops of Rome 
(who are called Pope, or Papa, or Father,) 
have had influence enough (ot ages past to 
persuade the people that they are successors of 
St. Peter, and that they have received the 
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power from him of opening and shutting the 
gates of heaven to every soul which may desire 
admittance ; and there was a time when almost 
every nation in Europe believed that the Bishop 
of Rome was infallible as head of the church, 
and that he had authority not only in his own 
person to exclude those who did not submit 
themselves to him, from the benefits of Christ's 
death, but that he had power also to extend 
this privilege to all the bishops and inferior 
ministers of the church ; hence the anathema 
maranetha of the Pope and of the church 
was dreaded more than death by all orders of 
people, and no boundary was set to the en- 
croachments and tyranny of the priests; and 
because they denied the privilege of reading 
the Scriptures to the people, they were enabled 
to make them believe the most monstrous lies, 
and to establish various forms of worship 
which are forbidden in Scripture, such as 
that of the adoration of saints and images and 
relics, with penances, and fastings^ and holy 
days, and auricular confession; all of which 
were instituted for the increase of the authority 
and influence of the priests, and for the amass- 
ing of gold and treasure. 
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But within the last two or three hundred 
years, the credit of the Roman church has been 
passing away ; in France it is now no longer in 
authority, and in England it has almost entirely 
yielded, it is hoped, to a purer form of worship; 
but in Italy, and Spain, and Portugal, it is still in 
force, and in the king of Sardinians dominions, 
of which Nicejforms a part, it is dangerous for a 
subject to have a Bible in his possession. 

But Teresa was, as we have before said, 
devoted entirely to Popery ; insomuch so, that 
she believed that no one could be saved who did 
not receive all that was taught by the Roman 
church; and such being her belief, can we 
wonder if^ from the moment she had ascertained 
that there was no guard kept upon Victoria, she 
should have conceived the idea of making her a 
Papist as soon as ever she could be made to under- 
stand any thing of the forms of Popery. In this 
instance Teresa acted according to principle, 
and was not so much to be blamed in what she 
did as Victoria's parents, who, instead of being 
anxious, like herself, to teach the child a false 
religion, never considered whether she had or 
she had not a soul to be saved. 

So years passed on ; Julia grew tall and well 
looking, and became by degrees the companion 
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of her gay young aunts^ scarcely ever bestow- 
ing a thought on her little sister ; and George 
was sent back to England to be placed in a 
public seminary. In the mean time Victoria 
grew, and passed from that state of infancy in 
which Teresa was a very kind and proper at- 
tendant, to be a little girl running about, and 
prattling to every one who would listen to 
her, and picking up good and evil just as they 
came to hand. Teresa had taken great care of 
her health, and kept her from being tanned by 
the sun and wind, hence she was blooming and 
fair, and had a bright sparkUng countenance-^ 
loving those persons who were kind to her, 
without measure, and being cold and shy to 
those whom she did not love. 

But there was one thing which soon might 
have been seen in her, if any one had taken the 
trouble to examine her character, and this was, 
that she could tell that which is not true with 
an untroubled countenance, and stand to it also, 
and make out stories of things that happened 
quite different to what was the fact. She never 
indeed told these stories to Teresa, because she 
knew that she could not deceive her, and there-, 
fore if her relations had taken the same pains 
as her nurse had done, to win her confidenoQ 
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and affection, she might easily have been pre- 
vented from falling into this sin. But though 
Teresa would never allow her to tell an untruth 
to herself, yet she took pains to teach her to 
deceive her parents. It was very common for 
her nurse to say to her, " Take care that you 
do not tell your mama where you have been 
to-day, or whom you have seen, or who gave 
you those flowers ; for if you tell, I will take 
you out no more ; and you shall see nobody ; 
and you shall have no flowers ;^^ and thus the 
tittle girl, before she was four years old^ was 
got so cunning, that if any body asked her a 
question, she either gave a false answer or none 
at all ; and this mode of answering often gave 
her a singular appearance, so that her friends 
at times feared that she wanted sense. What 
Teresa's motives were for initiating her in deceit, 
cannot be doubted : a true Papist never con- 
siders the means when the end is before him, 
and that end what he thinks desirable ; and she 
found her pupil a tractable one — for deceit, 
alas ! is not so uncongenial to the human mind 
as many persons are apt to think. 

When this system of lying was suflSciently 
matured, the nurse ventured upon a further 
step, for which one of the summer excursions 
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of the family, the child and the nurse being 
left Rt Nice, gave ample opportunity. Victuria 
was then four yeurs old, and when in after life 
she was enabled to recollect the occurrencea of 
that period, ghe fixes many scenes upon that 
time which she thinks could not have hap- 
pened in any other. She remembered about this 
time being carried by Teresa along that winding 
path which leads from the end of a narrow 
street, opening into the Piazza Victoria, up the 
hill towards Mont Alhan. Her father's domain 
communicated with this road, by a shorter path 
which puts itself into it, through a high stone 
door- way, and several steps. 

This path is so unlike any thing we see in 
our own fair island, that 1 feel 1 ought to 
endeavour to describe it. It is a stony way, 
winding in a zig-zag form, up one of those bills 
by which Nice is surrounded, and it is shaded 
on both sides with olive trees, many of which 
are rooted in the rock ; and in the wall, which 
is very high on the side where the hill rises, and 
low on the other, are one or two door-ways, 
arched over, which lead into gardens, in which 
are small houses, such as are often seen in 
Italian landscapes; and here also is a niche in 
the wall, where is the figure of a Virgin and 
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child; bill I caonot say how long this figure 
may have been there, since it is not mentioned 
in ray history. 

Teresa had made acquaintance with the people 
who lived in these small houses, and had watched 
her opportunities, when she took the child out 
in the cool of the morning, to make her also 
acquainted with theoi. These visits, as far as 
1 can understand, had been hitherto made by 
stealth; but it appears that these intimacies 
were greatly improved at this particular period 
of the absence of the family ; at which time 
Victoria was so famiharized with the haljits of 
the peasantry and their ways of acting and 
thiaking, that she mingled in their occupations, 
end would stand under the olive tree when the 
mother had climbed into the branches, and pick 
lip the olives as they were dropped into a cloth 
spread upon the ground ; and she delighted to 
show how she could balance a basket on her 
head, and walk as steadily under it as her little 
friends Guiseppa and Cecilia. She had also 
learned to think as well as to act with them — to 
attribute any misfortune to the displeasure of 
' the saints; and if she but stumbled and 
scratched her arm, to call upon la Sainte Vierge, 
or Sauta Rosalia, to assist her. 
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But among the recollections of this period 
there was one scene especially impressed on her 
mind. It was connected with the buildings ex- 
hibited in the frontispiece of this volume ; but 
she could not tell whether what had happened 
there had recurred more than once, or whether 
it was a solitary fact. She remembered being 
on the hill above the houses^ into which her 
nurse had so often introduced her, and there 
was a road passing away over these heights ; it 
was the ancient road toGenova over the Corniche, 
and the hill Mont Moran, crowned by the fortress 
of Mont Alban, was before hen Shepherds 
were feeding their flocks on the thymy accli- 
vities of that hill, and Nice and the sea were 
far below her on the left, and on the ricrht was 
a new looking building ; it was shaded with 
trees, and had a portico before it ; and whilst 
she was standing there, an old gentleman came 
to her ; he had a long black dress and a scarf 
over his shoulders, and a three-cornered hat on 
his head, and his hair was quite while ; and 
he came smiling to her, and said, Mia ragazza 
ti dono la benedictione ; and taking her by the 
hand, led her towards that building spoken of 
before; in the front of it was a portico, and 
over the portico the figure of a man in coloured 
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paintings and the man stood as it were above a 
sea of fire, and in that sea were many miserable 
similitudes of men, women, and children, sup- 
posed to be in torment ; and the old gentleman 
pointed out these figures to her, and told her 
that they were the representation of the souls of 
people who did not believe and obey the church. 
She remembered being frightened at these 
figures^ and asking whether she should ever be 
put into that fire and look like those people; 
and then she recollected that the old gentleman 
lifted her .up in his arms and held her id a small 
grated window in the wall, bidding her to look 
in ; and she did look in, and saw a lady standing 
on a sort of pedestal ; and this. lady was vet^ 
richly arrayed ; she wore a robe of rose-coloured 
satid^ wrought with flowers of gold and silver, 
and in her arms was a pretty baby, and the 
baby was dressed as richly as its mother ; and at 
the feet of the lady was a sort of table covered 
with a purple cloth fringed with gold; and 
there were books on the table, embossed with 
stars, and many flowers in vases, and a golden 
crucifix ; and when she had looked a while at 
ail these beautiful thinga, she was made to un- 
derstand what they weie intended to signify^ 
She was told that. the kdy was the mother of 



God and the queeu of heaven, and that she had 
power to save her from the fire in which the 
souls were ; nnd she was also told that the baby 
was the son of the lady ; therefore she settled it 
in her own young mind that the baby was God, 
and from that litne, whatever her age might 
have been when this scene took pUice, she was 
accustomed to repeat her prayers tu this beau- 
tiful lady, and to place her trust in her as in one 
who could save her in all dangers and difficul- 
ties, and especially from that terrible fire which 
had made so deep an impression on her young 
imagination. The prayer which she was taught 
to use, commenced with these words: — " Ave 
Maria, gratia Dei, &c.," which is the address 
of the angel to Mary, as given us by St. Luke. 
But as I before said, Victoria never could tell 
how often this scene, as described above, crone 
resembling it, had taken place, nor what age 
she might have been when it did take place, or 
when the old gentleman spoken of above ceased 
to meet with her in the olive woods, or who he 
was, or what became of him. But certain it is, 
thai the impressions made by these, and simi- 
lar occurrences and conversations, wercso strong;, 
that before she had attained the age often, she 
^^as as firm and decided in the belief of the 
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fdoctrinea of Popery, as its strongest friends 
could have wished. And as I have before said. 
she had all the cunning which attaches itself to 
.that form of doctrine, the very foundation of 
which resides in cunningly devised fables, and 
'tbe very strength of which, consists in flying 
-from the light of divine truth. 

She therefore hid her opinions most carefully 
^from her parents, and knowing that siie had 
■one thing of great consequence to conceal, she 
fancied that she must hide many things which 
■were of no consequence; and accordingly, as 
a before said, had learnt to deceive, and to tell 
'^ntruths with an undisturbed countenance and 
rwithout a blush j but perhaps as you live in that 
'Country, where, through the Divine blessing, we 
lare not required to believe any thing which is 
pot found in the holy Scriptures, you may not 
^exactly know what the Roman Catholic Church 
fequires of its people, and therefore it may be 
agreeable to you to be told what are its doctri-^es 
as drawn up in the bull of Fope Pius the fourth. 

Pope Pius says that he will never receive or 
interpret the Scriptures, otherwise than accord- 
ing to the unanimous consent of the fathers; 
but as, in the first instance, he does not tell us 
_who these fathers w^re, or even if we could iii 
c 5 
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any way conjecture who ihey might poBBibly be, 
as they never unanimouHly agreed to interpret 
the Scriptures in any particular way as far as 
we know, from any book or books which they 
have left, or which the Roman Catholics pretend 
show, this declaration only amounts to 
thia — that ail wisdom and all knowledge be- 
longed to these fathers. 

Pope Pius also enumerates the sacraments 
instituted by Christ himself, adding to baptism 
and the supper of the Lord, holy orders, ex- 
treme unction, marriage, confirmation, and pe- 
nance; though in his catechism he can give 
3 account of when Christ instituted these, nor 
is he ashamed to confess his ignorance. He 
acknowledges the council of Trent, relating to 
original sin and Justification. Although it con- 
tains the most obnoxious statements of these 
doctrines, together with sundry contradictions, 
he acknowledges that it ia lawful to bow down 
before an image ; he cails the Virgin Mary the 
mother of God, thereby denying that our Lord 
existed before he became incarnate in the womb 
of the blessed Virgin ; he acknowledges that the 
bread and wine in the Lord's supper, which is 
offered up by the priest and called the sacritice of 
the mass, is the true, proper, and propitiatory sa- 
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, ^ifice for the living and the dead; lie believes 

that the trail substantia lion, or transformation, 

of the elements, that is, the bread and wine, into 

the reai body and bloud of Christ, is performed 

by the will of the priest, or by the intention ; 

I for if the priest should openly make a show of 

Banctifying the elements, and yet does not intend 

' it, the transubstantiation does not take place; 

I from which it does actually follow, according to 

I jtiai, that the priest may at-any time reduce 

I bis people to worship a piece of dough, at the 

rrery moment in which they believe themselves 

to be worshipping the body of Christ, 

It should also be remarked in this place, that 
the Roman Catholics believe, that if, either by 
accident or design, the bread which is used in 
the Lord^s Supper is mixed with any inferior 
flour, transubstantiation does not take place ; 
if the wine is mixed with water, the same re- 
Bult is said to ensue ; and the failure also takes 
place if the priest is an iufidel, the priest being 
supposed to be the channel of all blessings to 
the people. 

These are some of the leading heresies of the 
Roman Catholic church, but who shall enu- 
merate all its deceptions, itt; various coiitradic- 
^L tory forms and rites, and multiplied ceremonies, 
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its endless absurditien, and the terrors witit 
which it keeps souls under its dominion — pur- 
gntory and penance and aunculai confession, 
and visions and miiaclea of healing, which last 
ihey say is impeded, and rendered null, by the 
wantof faith in the person desiring to be healed, 
(a dogma, which by-the-by, may be very con- 

Ivenienl, on occasion of the failure of an attempt 
at a miracle of this sort.) But mighty and 
complicated as is this vast machinery of Popery, 
Victoria nas made to receive as much of it as 
her infant mind could be thought capable of ; 
her indefatigable attendant losing no opportunity 
of impressing the principles she sought to in- 
culcate; and hence the influence of some of these 
errors was extremely strong, even during the 
tenderest years of her childhood. She was per- 
fectly persuaded that all her relations were un- 
Ider the divine condemnation as heretics ; and 
she cared so little for them, that she bad not a 
wish for the conversion of any one of thetn, 
with the exception of her papa ; he had indeed 
neglected her, but still he was kind, he had 
always a pleasant smile for her whenever they 
met, and his hand was always stretched out 
whenever she came into the saloon, to draw her 
towards him. 
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She therefore loved her papa, and used often 
to say, "O howl wish papa were not a heretic!" 
But Teresa was not theonly teacher of Victoria; 
there was in the house a cook, named Biaiica, 
very skilful in her line, and one who knew well 
how to please her masters ; she was a woman 
of a certain age, hard featured, and loud in 
Toice — though she could lower her tones when 
it suited her purpose; she was honest too in 
those things immediately under her command, 
and hence had always been well thought of by 
her employers. She had, moreover, much of that 
sort of religion which consists in attention to 
forms. She prided herself on eating fish on fast 
days, and going out of the house every evening 
of a ffite, though few people knew whither. 
She heard the mass once every week, and con- 
fessed and communed at stated times every 
year; with all this she had the temper of a 
dragon and quarrelled every day with all the ser- 
vants in the house, with the exception of Te- 
resa, of whose company she was so fond, that 
she seldom failed to pay her a visit in her own 
apartments at one time or other of the day ; and 
then it was that these two o!d women being got 
together, detailed in the ears of Victoria many 
strange legends of the saints and martyrs, ail 
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of which tended to ^rove the blessedness of 
those who are the faithful sons and daughters 
of niother church, and the utter hopelessness 
of the case of those who reject h^ divine au-^ 
thority, o^ who do not pay due honour to h«r 
institutions. Victoria used to listen to these 
tales till her blood was frozen with terror ; and 
it was seldom on these occasions, that she did 
not express her firm determination, as soon as 
she was of age, to adopt the Roman Catho^ 
lie form of worship, at the risk even of the 
lasting displeasure of a,ll her friends. 

This declaration was always received with 
warm expressions of admiration on the part of 
Bianca, and with the most affectionate caresses 
from Teresa. Thus, as I have described, passed 
the early life of Victoria. When she was six* 
years of age her parents procured various masters 
for her, and it was at this time that Teresa 
had the address to bring about the introduc- 
tion of a young priest as a tutor to Victoria, to 
instriict her in reading and writing. This young 
man was a native of Genova, a man of elegant 
iuldress and pleasing appearance. Mrs. Rose^ 
bury was very well satisfied with him, and 
often invited him to join her evening parties. 
His name was Carlotti. Victoria had other mas- 
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ters beside Signor Carlotti ; she was accustomed 
to attend them in a room off the saloon. Teresa 
always sat with her on these occasions, and her 
mother came in sometimes to inquire how she 
got on. 

Thus the net was gathered closer and closer 
round the little girl, whilst her careless friends 
never once suspected that there could be any 
danger in leaving her thus entirely with the 
professors of a false religion, and the members 
of an apostate church. Not that Signor Carlotti 
began openly with her on the subject of the 
Roman Catholic doctrines, but he contrived to 
insinuate much, and by degrees to draw her out 
toconfess her own tendency towards them, in such 
a way, that he made it appear that she had her- 
self invited him to the discussion ; nay, he went 
farther than this, when she became anxious to 
engage him in conversation respecting religion, 
be pretended scruples, and made it a favour to 
her to open his midd, so that she felt herself 
bound in honour not to betray him. And as 
she was a child of an uncommonly strong mind, 
she probably would have endured any punish- 
ment rather than have mentioned his name in 
connexion with religion. 

In the mean time, she became more and more 
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deeply involved with these mysteries. She 
borrowed several books on the subject of the 
Roman Catholic faith » and Teresa took care to 
put in her way such histories as she could un- 
derstand, in which the enemies of Popery were 
represented in the most terrible colours, and its 
friends made to appear as the beloved of God. 

These books were replete with frightful and 
ridiculous tales respecting the evil one, for it 
has been one of the chief arts of Satan to cause 
himself to be represented in the most burlesque 
point of view by the false churchy in order that 
he may not be known in his true character, where^ 
in he often appears as an angel of light, and acts, 
or rather influences his people to act, with much 
attention to worldly wisdom, and what is called 
expediency. 

Thus, as I have described, passed the time of 
Victoria, from her sixth to her eleventh year, 
at which period a summons of a nature totally 
unexpected came from Teresa^s friends in Rome, 
which made it absolutely necessary for her to 
leave Nice immediately This was an unlooked 
for blow, and confounded at once all her plans. 
Nevertheless she still hoped much from Signor 
Carlotti, who was in attendance on Victoria as 
a tutor ; nor was she without hope that Bianca 
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luld be faithrul in the cause she had at heart ; 
P accordingly she took occasion to recommend 
I them both to her beloved child as persons high in 
I the favour of the church, and equally excellent 
I ID their way. 

But it was necessary for her to leave Nice 
(rithintwenty-fourhoura, and the parting was an 
igly painful one : as to the child, siie 
ras in agonies when the moment of separation 
■ came, nor was Teresa scarcely less affected than 
t%ras Victoria; she wept and prayed, and 
►charged her child to be constant in the true 
Riitb, and at a proper age to make an open de- 
Blaration of it, recommending ber, especially, 
' lotbe protection of the Holy Virgin andSainte 
Rosalie — the latter of whom, it is said, has 
transferred her bones from Sicily to Nice. The 
last gift of Teresa to Victoria was an Agnus 
Dei of alabaster, wrought at Florence ; and thus 
they parted, whilst the afflicted child stood 
where she had been left, in the window of a tur- 
ret, motionless as the marble figure which she 
held in her hand, watching Teresa as she crossed 
the garden, and passed away towards the bay 
where she was to embark. It might be ten in 
H'tbe morning when Teresa took her departure, 
Hlfed Victona stood where her nurse had left her 
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till she saw a ship in full sail pass the promou«- 
tory of Mont Moran and disappear from her 
view. She had no question but this was the 
Vessel which was bearing away Teresa, and 
when she could see it no more she threw hetself 
on her knees, with her face upon the bed, and 
wept till it seemed that the very sources of her 
tears were exhausted. 

What had the parents of this child to answer 
for, who, by their unpardonable neglect, had 
permitted affections such as these to be diverted 
into a channel so dangerous and so degrading 1 
But to proceed * the sorrowful little girl having 
wept till she could weep no longer, at length fell 
asleep, kneeling as she was against the bed, and 
thus the time passed till the dinner hour, which 
was always very early, as is usual at Nice^ was 
arrived^ and the family being assembled, it wad 
observed that Victoria was absent. 

'^ Ah !" said Mrs. Rosebury, '^ that reminds 
me that Teresa is gone to day.^^ 

'^Victoria's beloved Teresa," remarked Julia; 
'' and I have no doubt but that my sister is id 
the lamentables ; shall we leave her to mourU* 
or shall we call her down ?" 

'' Call her down by all means,'' said the 
father, '* and let us try to comfort her» . And 
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now Julia/' he added, ** now is your time to 
take her more into your own society — I should 
like to see her more with you than I have 
hitherto done." 

" Indeed, papa," replied Julia, " I do not 
s^ how that is to be ; she is such a child, and 
J am come out, you know — surely you would 
not have me go into the nursery again after I 
have been introduced." 

** It may be that your father thinks it would 
still be the best place for you. Miss Julia/^ re- 
marked Mr. Morley ; ** perhaps you may have 
been taken out of the nursery too soon, and 
your sister may have been left in it too long ; 
however,'' he added, *' let the child be called, 
and let us. see how she bears up against her 
loss — a loss, however, which I am half inclined 
to think may turn out to be a gain.^"* 

** How so, son ?'' asked Mrs. Morley ; " I 
am sure that Teresa has been a faithful creature, 
and has saved my daughter a vast deal of 
trouble by the care she has bestowed on the 
child.'' 

*' I am always jealous of those faithful crea^ 
tures who save mothers so much trouble," re- 
plied Mr. Morley, " what say you, brother ?" 
Mr« Rosebury looked serious, but made no an- 
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swer, and Victoria was sent for ; and although 
she came down looking extremely pale and 
having her eyes swelled up, nobody took any 
notice of her appearance, but her papa looked 
very kindly at her, and once or twice extended 
his hand to her across the table, finding some- 
thing pleasant and encouraging to say each time. 

But after the meal Victoria contrived to slip 
out of the room, and had any one taken the 
trouble to have followed her, they would have 
found her in the turret looking towards the sea ; 
her relations were engaged abroad as usual ; she 
was called down about six o'clock to take coffee 
with them, and when they went out, her mother 
directed her maid to put her to bed, and thus 
finished that day so sad to Victoria. 

But although Mr. Rosebury had for several 
years past fallen into that idle habit, so hurt- 
ful to the soul, of wasting his hours in paying 
and receiving visits and in lounging about the 
news-rooms where he saw the last papers 
from England and Paris, yet he had always 
felt uneasy and dissatisfied with this life, and 
often used to comfort himself by thinking that 
he would change his plans, and set himself to 
improve his time and prepare for death ; and of 
late, that is, for the last few months, he had be- 
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come more and more uneasy^ and more and 
more discontented with the life he was leading ; 
and these feelings were so strong, that they 
affected his health, he lost his appetite, grew 
nervous, every occupation became distasteful, 
and his sleep became disturbed. And this night 
in particular he was more than usually uncom* 
fortable; and as he lay awake in his bed, his 
bdrother's remarks respecting Victoria came 
into his mind, and these words particularly rung 
in his ears, " Perhaps Victoria has been kept 
to6 long in the nursery ;'^ too long, thought 
Mr. Rosebury, too long — and I fear that many 
bad habits and plans have been carried on too 
long in the family. My wife was young when I 
married her, and I might have then led her easily 
ipto better habits. I had then many years be- 
fore me which I might have spent to advantage 
in improving myself and my children — I might 
have made Juha very different to what she now 
is — I might have Jed my wife to honour and re- 
spect me, which I fear she cannot now do — I 
, might have taught my little boy many things 
which might have been useful to him — now — 
.0 that word too long — I have indeed been fool- 
ish too long, but I will change my life — I will 
begin to-morrow — to-morrow I will do right. 
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Poor Mr. Rosebury ! he was not yet, I fear, 
in the right way ; he had not yet found out» 
that no man can do well in his own strength ; 
but he had hved so long without thinking of 
God, that even when he was planning to do 
better, it never occurred to him, that, his hea« 
venly Father could have any thing to do with 
his plans— *and yet at this very time the AU 
mighty was drawing him towards himself, and 
it was, (as we have no hesitation in saying,) 
the Lord the Spirit who had stirred up in his 
heart these first feelings of self-dissatisfaction« 
We are taught by Scripture that the natural 
man is dead in sin, and, as one dead, incapable 
of taking one step in the right way ; yet we 
all feel that we might pray in affliction, and the 
word of God assures us, that if we pray for 
help it shall be given us. These are difficult 
subjects, and above human reason ; it is enough 
for us to know, that he that cometh to the 
Saviour, shall in no wise be cast out 

But when Mr. Rosebury came to breakfast 
the next morning, he found a note which made 
it necessary for him to go out as soon as he had 
taken his coffee. He was out till dinner-time, 
but after dinner, when the servants had left the 
room, an occasion for opening the subject next 
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his heart presented itself; and thus, as is 
often the case^ the poor man who was yet 
weak as an infant in the way which he ought 
to go, was helped forward by a kind of provi<- 
dence, whilst as yet he hardly discerned a step 
before bim^ The servants h$id scarcely removed 
the cloth and set the fruit on the table, when a 
packet which had been brought by a private 
band from England, was delivered to him from 
his son George. 

. ** From our bpy, my dear," he said ; *' from 
your brother, my Victoria;" and opening th^ 
packet in haste, he found several letters : not 
i^jHi^ dear rel?ition was forgotten, bqt amongst 
(h^ mfiny epistles contained in the packet, was 
a, Very long opei for himself. George, who had 
mdd^ choice some years since of the church foi: 
bi^ profession, had passed through the univer-^ 
9ity of Oxford with some credit, and was, at 
the tip[ie he wrote, with a relation in England 
ws^iting for permission to avail himself of the 
interval, before he was to enter holy orders, 
to visit his family at Nice. This letter to his 
fa,tber was in the first instancy to ask this favour, 
and. in the second, to open a subject which it 
se^mp QC<^upied his whole heart. 

It would fill too large a space of my Httle 
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volume to copy this letter, but my reader shall 
know the contents. It seems that during his 
last term at the university, he had fallen into 
the society of a young man, who had been 
inade the blessed means of opening his eyes to 
the truths of the Christian religion, not partially 
and by halves, but wholly and entirely. This 
friend had not only been blessed in administer* 
ing to him the milk of the Gospel, but also in 
supplying him with the strong meat ; he had 
not only taught him the first simple principles, 
but he had made him to understand the deeper 
doctrines. 

You will perhaps be inclined to ask me, what 
these simple principles and what these deeper 
doctrines are. I answer, that the simple prin- 
ciples are the turning away from our own works^ 
which are as dead, as regards our salvation ; 
faith towards God, for he that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and that he is the re- 
warder of him that diligently seeketh him; 
the doctrine of regeneration, or renewal of the 
heart by the Holy Spirit, of which baptism is 
the visible sign ; of the resurrection of the dead 
and of eternal judgment — these are the first 
principles of the Christian faith ; whereas the 
deeper mysteries are, the eternal purposes of 
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the Father by which the Son was given for the 
salvation of the elect, with the various works of 
the Son and Holy Spirit, by which the salva- 
tion of the elect is accomplished. 

And as I before said, George Rosebury had 
been enabled to see these doctrines^ and to re- 
ceive them as articles of faith, and to believe, 
that inasmuch as the Father had revealed the 
Son to him as the Saviour, his salvation was 
already secure, inasmuch as the Lord has said, 
*' No man cometh unto me unless the Father 
draw him," and in this assurance he was 
waiting the fulfilment of the promise of sancti- 
fication from God the Holy Spirit — a promise 
which already had begun to be fulfilled, inas- 
much as the young man had already lost his 
relish for worldly pleasures, and found his mind 
strongly exercised with anxiety respecting the 
spiritual welfare of his relations, and especially 
of his father, of whom he retained the most 
pleasing and endearing recollections. As, how- 
ever, he hoped to see that father very soon, he 
did not open out his whole heart to him by letter, 
fearing that the comments of his other relations 
might counteract his purposes, but satisfied 
himself by pressing earnestly the duty of attend* 
ing to the care of his soul, and to that of the 

D 
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souls of bis daughters, and as it were stating to 
him the first simple obligations of one who de- 
sired to become a Christian. 

As the father read and re-read this letter, he 
became so absorbed, and the expression of his 
countenance underwent so many changes, that 
Mrs. Rosebury at length said in some alarm, 
*' Is any thing the matter-*-have you any un- 
pleasant communication there ?^ 

'* None — none whatever," replied Mr. Rose- 
bury. 

*' Why, then, do you look so uneasy ? I am 
sure something is wrong,^ added the mother. 

^' Nothing whatever, I assure you/' returned 
Mr. Rosebury ; *' and to satisfy you, I will read 
the letter aloud." 

He did so, and was not interrupted through 
the whole of the lecture, but when he had 
closed the letter, many comments were made. 

" Indeed," said the grandmother, *' master 
George has not been at college for nothing, it 
seems. What a tone is this to use to a parent ! 
really, son, if you do allow the young man his 
wishes, you must insist upon it that there shall 
be no dictation to his elders. What a heap of 
stuff is here about first principles — and duties — 
and neglect of the soul ! I have no notion of 
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that sort of religion which teadies young peo- 
ple to despise their elders.'^ 

*^ But, dear madam," said Mr. Rosebury, 

*' perhaps there may be some truth ^ and he 

was proceeding, when she raised her voice and 
carried on the discourse in her own way. 

'•Truth I'' she said, " truth, indeed ! as if we, 
at our time of life, did not understand truth as 
well as a young man of that sort. What would 
he have ? I ask : what would he have ? Would 
he have us turn monks and nuns, or do penance 
with bare feet before the altar? I am sure that 
for my part, I have always led a very correct 
and virtuous life — I owe no person any thing — 
I have brought up my family well — I read 
Blair^s sermons through, as my daughters 
know, every year — and the poor beggars in the 
streets know me so well, that when I pass they 
call me the good English lady — ^you know they 
do, son Morley." 

*' I do, madam,'^ replied Mr. Morley ; ^ but 
do not exactly see what this has to do with 
George's letter." 

*' Because you will not see," said Mrs. Rose- 
bury. *' My mother only brings these things 
forward in order that we may understand what 
improvements and reformations Mr. Oeorge 

d2 
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would wish to effect. But setting these things 
aside, I certainly do think, that when young 
people take upon themselves to criticize the 
conduct of their elders, it is rather a sign of an 
inopertinent pragmatical spirit, than of re- 
ligion. And I do hope, Mr. Rosebury, that 
you will write to George and tell him, that we 
shall all be glad to see him, but that we beg he 
will have the goodness to permit his parents to 
think and act as they judge best." 

" My dear,'^ replied Mr. Rosebury, '* if you 
will not be offended ^ 

*' Offended," said the lady, cutting him short, 
•* it is quite unimportant to me ^" 

*' Unimportant !" said Mr. Morley, taking 
her up as she had before done her husband, 
'* quite unimportant to a wife what her husband 
thinks — O tempora ! O mores P' 

^'Will you give me leave to finish nay 
speech ?" said the lady angrily ; ** I was going, 
to say, that it is quite unimportant to me, 
what George may choose to say or to think, any. 
farther than that I do not like to see such ar- 
rogance in young people." 

'* But, my dear," said Mr. Rosebury, " I 
think that we ought at least to weigh what our 
son says. His letter is kind and respectful,. 
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and I am more than half convinced that he is 
right ; I have of late felt some apprehension 
lest the manner of life we are leading is not 
exactly what it shonld be. Life is short at 
be8t> and its termination in a few years is cer- 
tain ; death produces an awful change --it in- 
troduces us to a new state of being : ought all 
our thoughts to be upon the things of time, 
and is eternity to occupy none of our cares ? I 
feel myself already a different man in point of 
health and strength to what I was some months 
past ; I am heartily tired of our mode of life — 
can we not be happy at home — for instance, 
this evening, could you not contrive to stay 
within, and let us go early to rest? we might 
then talk over George's letter — read it again, 
and let him speak for himself.^ 

*' If you are unwell, that is another thing, '"^ 
said Mrs. Rosebury ; ^' of course you ought not 
to go out, and the physician should be sent for ; 
bat as to our staying at home with you, I hope 
you will not require it — this is the night of 
Madame Orengo's concert; you know that 
Julia has been preparing for it with her masters 
for several days, and she is expected to take a 
very distinguished part. I appeal to my mother 
to confirm what I have said, and to assure you. 
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that it is quite impossible for me to slay at 
home to-night.^^ 

Mrs. Morley, her two daughters, and Julia, 
all at once chimed in to prove to poor Ms. 
Rosebury, that this night, of all nights in the 
year^ was precisely the night in which they 
must all go out ; and though not convinced, 
yet he was silenced, and accordingly when the 
dessert was finished, he retired to his stiady 
and lounged away the rest of the evening in a 
manner of which I can give no account^ retiring 
early to a bed in an alcove within his study, 
and not seeing his wife again till the noon of 
the next day, for the ladies were up nearly all 
night, and therefore did not meet in the usual 
sitting-room at breakfast. But at dinner again, 
Mr. Rosebury, still complaining of his health, 
ventured to say, '' I wish, my dear, we had not 
these constant engagements, I should be very 
glad if you could be at home to-night.*" 

*' Well, then, you will have your wish, papa,^ 
remarked Julia, '^ we shall be at home t^is 
evening." 

*' Yes,'' said Mr. Morley, '* Mrs. Rosebury is 
to be at home to-day." 

" At home," remarked Mr. Rosebury^ " are 
you going to have a party ?^ 
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" Not above thirty persons, papa," returned 
Julia ; ** and you know that is a small party." 

'^ Well," said Mr. Rosebury, ^' then you must 
excuse me, my dear." 

^' Impossible !" exclaimed all the ladies at 
once, and they gave so many reasons for the 
thing being quite impossible, and improper, and 
unheard of, and not to be done, &c. &c«, that 
Mr, Rosebury gave way, stayed at home, receiv- 
ed his thirty friends, and went to bed at one 
o^clock with so severe a head ache, that he came 
to the determination that he would hencefor- 
ward withdraw himself, possible or impossible, 
from bis wife's parties, that is, if he could not 
persuade her to lead a less idle and vain life, 
which he was resolved to try to do ; and ac- 
cordingly for the third time, after dinner he ex- 
pressed his hope that they might for once en- 
joy a quiet evening. 

It would fill a quire of paper if I were to 
write down all that was said by the ladies when 
Mr. Rosebury, though in very gentle language, 
expressed his opinion that they had all foUov^ed 
the feshions and habits of the world too long, 
and that he began to feel that there was neither 
|deasure nor profit in such a life. The old 
lady who was by this time nec^rly seventy 
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began upon bim, and her three daughters and 
grand-daughter followed her up, two or three 
speaking at a time, whilst the uncle laughed and 
added to the confusion, though he had the pru- 
dence, when he Found his mother and sisters were 
getting a little angry, to tell Victoria to go out of 
the room and look after her wooden babies and 
toySf adding, '* that she was too young to un* 
derstand such discussions.^ Mr. Morley would 
have been a little surprised, I doubt not, had 
any one told him what sort of babies and toys 
were possessed by Victoria^ and in what man* 
ner she occupied herself with them; for the 
little lamb of alabaster was not the only carved 
image possessed by this child ; Teresa had pro- 
vided her with many others, some of them re- 
presenting the Virgin and her child, and others 
being even more shocking to persons who have 
any sense of holy things, and who know the 
commandment, viz. " Thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven image." 

So Victoria being gone out, the argument be- 
came hotter, and at length the poor father being 
overpowered, and feeling himself in that state of 
health and spirits which renders a person unable 
to contend, even when duty requires that he 
should do so, he left the room, descended the 
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stairs, and catching up his hat which lay in Lhe 
hall, pasBed out into the garden with a view of 
taking a walk. It was four o'clock, and was pre- 
cisely that season of the year in which, after an 
early dinner, there is time to walk before sunset, 
for it was the middle of January, the evening was 
pleasant, the air being soft and balmy, and Mr. 
Rosebury felt that a change of scene would re- 
lieve his wounded spirits, lie looked back, 
however, as he passed out under the gateway of 

■'.me garden, and saw Victoria sauntering us if 

■^without an object, along an alley of orange trees. 
pie called to her. and at the call she came 
Bunding towards him. " Pat on your bonnet, 
By little girl," he said, " and come with me." 
!• Her countenance lighted up on receiving this 
iirection, and having disappeared for an m- 

Fttant, she appeared again wearing a hat in the 
fashion of the peasants of the country, lined and 
trimmed with rose-coloured silk, which being 
thrown carelessly on her bead, exhibited a sei 
of features on which it might have delighted 
any parent to have looked. ■"' Will you be my 

Lfl^napanion, Victoria ?"" said Mr. Rosebury, in an 
jcent which seemed to declare, that he had 
D other; in return of which she took his ex- 

BtQnded band, and with a motion which startled 
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him as being unexpected, lifted it to her lipB 
and kissed it respectfully. The tears started in 
the father's eyes^ and this was the question 
which suggested itself to his hearty ^' What 
have I found in the world which ever interested 
me like this child?" 

Nevertheless when alone with his daughter^ 
he did not feel at ease^ He had allowed her to 
become too old before he had made himself acr 
quainted with her ; he saw at once that she w«s 
not that sort of child which could be won and 
encouraged to prattle with confitures and boi^ 
bons ; she was a child who had a character and 
opinions of her own, and the father knew neyU 
ther the one nor thq other ; he therefore felt at a 
loss what to say to her, and he was probably 
not the first father who has felt the same sort of 
embarrassment in the presence of a son or 
daughter. 

As to Victoria, she was still too young to feel 
the awkwardness of silence in such a situf^ioa. 
Her father had happened to turn in the di^reo* 
tion which had been the favourite walk of Te* 
resa, viz.,. that walled path which leads to Moat 
Alban by the chapel, mentioned in the former 
part of our story — a path particularly connected 
with the earliest remembrance of Victoria, 
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where she had often walked with Teresa, and 
where she had last walked with her on the verv 
day before the letter had come from Rome. 

It cannot therefore surprise us much, if Vic* 
toria, when walking with her father up this path, 
which in many places is very steep, had quite 
forgotten that he was with her, and was think- 
ing only of Teresa, her beloved Teresa, the only 
person, in fact, who had supplied the wants and 
relieved the pains of her infancy. She was 
therefore startled as if from a dream, when, being 
arrived at a fine point of view on the hill, her 
fathier stopped short and spoke to her, pointing 
out the long range of the indented shores of the 
Mediterranean as far as Antibes, and at the 
0ame time saying, ^' You have never been on 
the sea, my dear ; would you like to make a 
voyage? would it please you to see Eng- 
land r 

** No, papa," replied Victoria, decidedly* " I 
never wish to see England, I love my own 
country." 

'* But England is my country," said Mr. 
Roeebury, '* would you not like to see your 
fitther's country V' 

*' No, no," replied Victoria ; " no, I hope, 
fiapa, that you will never go there." 
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" Do you fear the cold, Victoria ?" asked Mr, 
Kosebury, glad of any subject which might 
call out his daughter to speak. 

" No, papa/' she answered, still using the 
most determined manner. 

^' The sea, then, perhaps is your objection ; 
do you fear to cross the sea ?" said Mr. Rose- 
bury. 

" No, papa,'' returned Victoria ; '* no." 

'^ Yon would not then like to leave Nice,**: 
asked Mr. Rosebury. 

" I should not mind it/' she answered. 

*' Then why not like to go to England ?" said 
her i^apa. 

Victoria made no answer; and Mr. Rose* 
bury proceeded to describe England in a way 
which he thought might make it seem inviting 
to his child; which having done, he added; 
" And now, Victoria, do you not think you 
should like to go to England P'' 

" No, papa, never," she replied ; ** I never 
wish to go to England." 

The conversation then dropped, and they 
spoke no more till they arrived at that part of 
the height which we have mentioned before, and 
where Victoria remembered to have seen the 
old gentleman in black. Mr. Rosebury turqed 
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towards the chapeU Victoria followed him 
slowly, and still silently. '* What have we got 
here ?^ said he, looking at the fresco painting 
over the door ; " ah r he added, a£Pecting a 
cheerfulness he did not feel, ^' here we have St. 
James, and there are the poor souls in purga- 
tory ;'' and he proceeded to remark on the ab- 
surdity of these Popish fables. 

Victoria made no answer, on which he 
turned to her and observed that her colour was 
heightened and that she looked displeased. 
Perhaps, thought he, these figures in the flames 
alarm her, and he added, ^' but, Victoria, you 
well know that these are all inventions made to 
frighten the poor ignorant people, and to get 
their money out of their pockets.'*' 

Victorians lips moved but she uttered no 
voice. 

! Mr. Rosebury was surprised by her manner^ 
and stooping and looking in her face, he said, 
^^ Is any thing the matter, my love — are you 
tired ?" 

. ** No,'' said Victoria, *' but I cannot—-" 
and she burst into tears, and they were tears 
more of passion than grief. 

'* What cannot you P" asked the father in 
alarm. 
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^^ I cannot bear it — no, I cannot bear it ! — 
Teresa, Teresa ! — my poor Teresa ^ 

" What is the matter ?'* said Mr. Rosebury. 
'* My dear child, what grieves you ? We will 
leave this place — ^you are alarmed ; do I not 
tell you that this tale of purgatory is a fright- 
ful invention^ and is all utterly false ?^^ 

" Who says it is false ?" said Victoria, fix- 
ing her dark eyes on her father. 

" Our Bible, our religion,'' replied Mr. Rose- 
bury. 

"Your religion, papa," returned Victoria, 
** your religion ; I do not know what your re- 
ligion is.'' 

I cannot pretend to say what passed in the 
mind of the father, at the moment his daughter 
uttered these words ; but it is certain that he 
made her no answer, and that he seized one of 
the pillars of the portico to prevent himself 
from falling to the ground, and that he did 
not recover himself for more than a minute, 
during which time Victoria was looking 
earnestly and anxiously up to him, being un- 
able to comprehend his emotion, and yet at the 
same time being reserved not to add anoth^ 
word on the subject in question if she could 
help it, for she remembered how she had 
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been tutored to keep her opinions from her 
parents. 

At lengthy however, Mr. Rosebury was able 
to address bis child again, and he said, " You 
shall soon know what my religion is, Vic* 
toria — we will read the Bible and study it to- 
gether.'' 

I can't read English,'' replied the child. 
But you can speak it tolerably well," he an- 
svpered, " and you can read French and Italian ; 
there will be no obstacle then to your soon under* 
standing the Bible in any of these languages." 

Victoria made no answer, but her counte* 
nance was set as if she had made up her mind 
what she would do, without any reference to 
her father's wishes. Neither was that young 
mind slow in suggesting various means by 
which the study of that book, which Teresa 
had taught her that it was not proper for any 
otie to read without the permission of the 
priest, might be evaded. 

Mr. Rosebury then turned towards his home, 
kindly taking the hand of his child, and trying 
to carry on some sort of conversation. '* 1 
kave had many engagements and employments, 
my dear," he said, *' for years past, which have 
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prevented me from attending to my religious 
duties as I ought to do ; but now that I hope to 
have more leisure, I shall have great delight, I 
trust, in reading and talking with you, my child ; 
and I hear also, that there is a possibility of 
our having a place of worship here for the Eng- 
lish. You will like to go to church with me, 
Victoria ?" 

Mr. Rosebury ceased to speak in this place, 
and looked towards his daughter waiting for an 
answer, but he could not see her face from 
the position in which she held her head : no 
answer, however, came; on which he added, 
** did you hear me, Victoria ?" 

'* Yes, sir,'' she replied. 

** Yes, sir!" said Mr. Rosebury, astonished 
and hurt at the coldness of his child, and the 
more so because he had been brought to feel 
that he had neglected her, and therefore de« 
served this punishment. *' My dear Victoria, 
why are you so reserved and cold — have not I 
often heard you prattling to Teresa, and if I, your 
father, invite you to treat me with the same 
confidence which you used towards your nurse,, 
who has left you, ought you not to be grateful, 
and to try at least to be cheerful and obliging 7*^ 
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Victoria seemed to rouse herself upon this, 
I And after some hesitation said, " I don''t under- 
id wliat you say about religion — I do not 
\ know what your religion is." 

Mr. Rosebury might have answered, "Neither 
I do I myself;" for in truth he had so entirely 

glected this important subject since he had 
I been in Italy, that he had almost forgotten 
rwhat, as a child, he had once known of the 
I Bible, but he did not feet himself called upon 
I to confess this to his daughter, and he there- 
I fore answered, " My religion is as I tell you, 
I what you will find in tho Bible, when wc read 
I it together." 

' I had rather not hear about it," answered 
f Victoria. 

" About what?" asked Mr. Rosebury. 

"About your religion," replied the child; 
r •' please, papa, let ua talk of something else." 

' You astonish me," said Mr, Rosebury, 
Ivfao now began for the first time to have some 
V-(hrk yet very painful ideas of the real state of 
(tfaecase; " you astonish me, Victoria, but tell 
e the truth, be sincere — has Teresa set you 
If^inst my religion?" and he stood still, and 
l.jdaaing his band on the side of Victoria's head, in 
Eamannerwhich compelled her to turn her face to- 
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wards him, added, '^ In one word, has Teresa 
set you against my religion ? look at me and 
answer me candidly, and be quite sure, that if 
you speak the truth, I will forgive Teresa every 
thing she may have said/^ 

Victoria looked up to her father as directed, 
fixing her dark bright eyes upon him, but re- 
taining the stedfastness of her expression, and 
the answer she made was this, ^* Teresa did not 
know that you had any religion.'^ 

The poor father could not stand this : here 
was a reproach of the bitterest description, con- 
veyed by the lips of the child to whom, in the 
hour of depression, he had turned for comfort — 
and a reproach too which he felt he deserved, 
hence the more severe; but I cannot exactly 
say what he felt ; I can only add, that he made 
no reply whatever to his daughter, and that 
neither of them spoke again till arrived at home, 
where they immediately separated, the father 
shutting himself up in his study, and the 
daughter returning to her usual mode of spend- 
ing her evening, glad to have escaped from the 
searching questions of her parent. 

In the mean time, the unhappy father, shut 
up in his study, was giving way to the horror 
of his feelings. '' This child,^^ he exclaimed, 
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^* this dear unhappy child has, I am convinced, 
been taught to consider her parents either as 
infidels or alb heretics, and she is herself^ no 
doubt, a Papist ; and who have I to blame but 
myseir? O my God ! thou hast indeed visited 
my oflfences i" 

Bat the account which Mr. Rosebury gave 
of the hours he then spent in that study are so 
imperfect, that I am not able to describe them 
exactly ; he said, '' that for a short time, he felt 
like a person in a state of derangement, that he 
walked up and down the room, he knew not 
how long, with a very quick step, groaning and 
weeping, all the offences of his life, and espe- 
cially his entire neglect of religion, arising be- 
fore him, like so many frightful spectres or 
avenging furies, threatening him with eternal 
punishment.^ He described himself as having 
been in this state so long, that the room was 
quite dark when he recollected himself so far as 
to call for lights, which being brought, he lock- 
ed the door again and sat down awhile, lean- 
ing his head upon his hand, and then sud- 
denly it was put into his mind to pray, and 
he knelt down, bat at first could say nothing 
but " Miserable— miserable — I dare not pray — I 
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cannot pray — I am lost — ^lost — ^lost! O Vic- 
toria^ my child !^ and then, as it were, his 
paternal feelings opened his mouth, the Al- 
mighty drawing him towards himself with the 
cords of a man, that is, through the medium of 
natural affection, he prayed earnestly and flu- 
ently, not only for this child^ but for his other 
children^ and his wife ; and whilst he prayed 
the tears gushed from his eyes, and looking up, 
the light which stood upon the table casting a 
ray on a book-shelf in the room, the golden 
letters on a large family Bible, which had not 
been opened for years, struck his sight, and, as 
it were, pointed the way to peace ; he says, that 
he sprang up from his knees at the same instant, 
seized the Bible, shook the thick dust from the 
volume, and sat down to study the will of his 
God. And now we may be easy about him, he 
was in the right way, and he that had led him 
thus far, would assuredly, we feel, lead him on 
to the end, for faithful was He who had called 
him. 

The first passage which he found was this : 
" Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.**' **This is 
enough,*" he exclaimed, " I do labour and I 
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am heavy laden^ — I will come, but to whom 
must I go? to Christ, for it is Christ who 
speaks these words — and who is Christ? and 
can he fulfil his promise ? — is he able ? — willing 
he professes himself to be — can he deceive ? — 
who is he ? — what is he ? — where shall I find 
him ?" and he turned the Bible over, for he 
bad no human guide; nevertheless the holy 
Spirit, who was with him, though as yet he 
knew him not, so illumined his mind, that 
wherever he turned, in every part of the holy 
Bible to which he directed his attention, he was 
enabled to see his blessed Saviour. He saw 
him in the seed of the woman who was to bruise 
the serpent's head ; he saw him represented in 
the lamb offered by Abel ; and, following the 
marginal references, he found him again in the 
paschal lamb, in the offering of Isaac, and, finally, 
on the cross, where his life was given up for the 
salvation of all who should be brought to be- 
lieve in him. " 1 have found him 1" he exclaim- 
ed at length, " and he is able to save me, be- 
cause he is God, and he is willing, because he 
has said so f^ and as he himself described it, 
" he again knelt down to pray, and again rose 
up to read,^ and thus the hours, till nearly 
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morning, wore away, at which time, being very 
weary, he lay down to rest awhile, falling arieep 
in a sweet frame of mind, but waking again at 
his usual hour, with so strong a sense of his 
sins and of the dreadful negligences of which 
he had been guilty as the father of a family, 
that he was again, as it were, like one coming 
into a mist, who cannot see the sun which but 
a moment before enlightened his path ; and in 
this state he arose and joined the family at 
breakfast. 

They were altogether, and were busy talking 
over the events of the last night ; telling how 
such a one had been well dressed, and how such 
another had worn too many feathers in her cap, 
&c. See, when the grave looks and pale face of 
Mr. Rosebury brought them all to a stand, and 
his wife asked him with some anxiety how he 
felt himself. 

Victoria was in the room, and therefore he 
made only some simple excuse for his dejected 
appearance ; but when she had breakfasted and 
was called away to a master, he explained him- 
self more fully, 

** You asked me when I came in, my dear," 
he said, addressing himself to his wife, " if I 
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felt myself well ; I am not worse than nsual^ but 
I am in great pain of mind, and my uneasiness 
relates to Victoria," 

" Why," said Mrs. Rosebury, " the child 
looks very well; what can have distressed you 
respecting her ?" 

** Perhaps," said Mr. Morley, " ray brother 
has at length seen reason to fall into your 
opinion ; that the little miss is not over-gifted 
with wisdom ; but she may do very well in the 
world without it, as many of her sex have 
done — for we see every day that men do not 
choose the wisest women for their wives," and 
he bowed to his unmarried sisters. 

*' But," said Mr. Rosebury impatiently, 
'* this is not a subject for jesting; I am very 
unhappy about Victoria — that Italian woman 
has posioned her mind, and that mind so far 
from being weak, will, I fear, be found to have 
a strength and force which will render it very 
difficult for us to set that right in her, which 
has been set wrong. She is no fool, brother 

Morley — but she is " 

Is what ?" said Mrs. Rosebury hastily. 
A Papist!" replied the father, "and she 
despises her parents as infidels and heretics.^' 

There was a silence for a moment in the 
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room ; every one present seemed to be struck, 
Mr. Morley looked serious, the mother uneasy, 
the aunts shocked, Julia coloured, and the 
grandmother was the first to speak. 

All the feeling respecting religion, possessed 
by old Mrs. Morley, might be summed up in her 
prejudice against all persons not belonging to 
the Church of England ; she therefore burst out 
in a violent invective against Teresa, calling 
her an artful wicked woman, and was goiog 
on to add more, when Mr. Morley begged hi^ 
brother to repeat what had passed between him 
and the child, which had led him to suppose 
her to be a Papist. 

Mr. Rosebury gave an account of the con- 
versation which had taken place during his 
walk with his daughter ; and when this was 
finished, Mr. Morley said, " I cannot doubt 
but that the child^s mind has been perverted as 
you say, that the thing is rooted in her, and 
that much that we have remarked as singular 
in her manner, and set it down to folly and 
dullness, is owing to the influence of this 
false religion which she has not dared to 
avow. I also apprehend, from what you say, 
that the little signora has a steady mind, which 
will not be easily turned from its course.^^ 
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'* Steady,'' said Mrs. Rosebury, *' obstinate 
brother.'' '^ 

^^ That which is steadiness in a good cause 
may be called obstinacy in a bad one, my 
dear,'' remarked Mr. Rosebury ; " but let us 
remember, to our shame and reproach, that had 
we been as faithful in teaching Victoria our 
own religion as Teresa has been in inculcating 
her's this would not have happened, and our 
child would never have, been able to have said 
what she did to me yesterday, viz., ^ I do not 
know what your religion is.' " 

^^ A most impertinent speech, I must acknow- 
ledge,'' remarked the grandmother ; ^^ I should 
like to know what my good mother would 
have said to me had I ventured on such a 
piece of insolence — but times are strangely 
altered." 

" Probably they are," said the uncle, ^^ for 
formerly parents did think it requisite to teach 
their children some sort of religion ; and it was 
to be supposed that they had then some to teach 
them, of one kind or another. But now I think 
of it, and think how we have gone on for some 
years past, I do not find Victoria so much to 
biame as at first appeared, when she suggested 
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her doubts as to the existence or non-existence 
of any religion amongst us.'' 

*^ Really, son/* said the grandmother, '* you 
are excessively severe; we have no place (rf 
worship it is true to go to, but certainly few 
English families at Nice have set a better 
example than ours has done respecting reli- 
gion since we have been here/' 

^^ Might I beg you, my dear madam, to ex- 
plain yourself,^ said Mr. Morley ; ^^ I am all at- 
tention.'' 

" Yes," said the old lady, with that incre* 
dulous manner, ^^ but I ask you, do we ever 
visit or receive company on Sundays^->do I not 
always read a sermon on Sunday morning — and 
do not the young people withdraw to their 
rooms to do the same, at least it is my wish 
that they should do so— or do we ever play at 
cards on a Sunday — or do we eat meat on a 
Good Friday, and if we have not the adran^ 
tages of a church to attend, is it our faults ?" 

^^ I stand corrected, madam," said Mr. Mon 
ley ; ^^ 1 will admit that you ladies are perfectly 
pious, but I fear that my brother Rosebury -and 
I have not your merits to plead in our behalf. 
Granting, however, that you are all, separatdy 
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and jointly, perfectly pious, yet you must allow 
that the influences of your religion have not 
happened to extend to Victoria, nor to have 
been made evident to her; therefore as she 
can only judge of what she has seen and heard, 
we <;annot be surprised if she has fallen into 
the error of supposing that we have no re- 
ligion.'' 

" What business," said the grandmother, 
'< has a child of that age to form opinions of 
her own ?" 

** None at all," said Mr Morley, " and there- 
fore instead of forming her own opinions she 
has adopted those of Teresa. 

'^To our shame and confusion she has so 
done," rejoined Mr. Rosebury ; '' there has been 
some grievous error and neglect somewhere, 
and our child has suffered for it." 

*' Don't lay all the blame on me, my dear," 
»ftid Mrs. Rosebury. 

" I do not," replied her husband ; " I blame 
myself more than I do you, though I do not 
say that you have not been very negligent ; we 
have neglected our own souls and those of our 
children ; we have S6t a bad example to our 
servants; we have wasted our hours and our 
talents, and we all stand condemned even be- 

E 2 
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fore our own children; for Victoria tells me, 
' that Bhe does not know that I have any re* 
ligion at all,^ and our son writes, though in the 
kindest manner, to entreat me to take some 
thought for my immortal soul. But I have 
one comfort even in the reproaches of my chil- 
dren^ viz., that they both have that sense of 
the importance of religion which I have so 
grievously wanted." 

In reply to this three or four voices exclaimed, 
" Really, Mr. Rosebury, you are not well, and 
are getting into low spirits ; we never heard you 
speak in this way before !" 

" Because 1 never felt what I now do," he 
replied.'* 

" You are nervous, my. dear,'' said Mrs. 
Rosebury, '* nervous and low — and you shut 
yourself up too much ; this business of Vic- 
toria is not a pleasant one, but if you will leave 
her to my management I will soon set her 
right; don't be uneasy about her." 

" How will you set her right?'' asked Mr. 
Rosebury. 

" By proving to her that she is wrong," an- 
swered Mrs. Rosebury, ^^ and showing how ri" 
diculous all the ceremonies and doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic church really are." 
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*^ In my opinion, the best way you could 
take," said the grandmother, ** would be to 
apply a small correction. I know what my 
good mother would have done on such an oc^ 
casion.'^ 

** I think 1 know enough of human nature,*^ 
remarked the uncle Morley, " to say, that you 
will never convert the Httle Papist by castiga- 
tion. Did you never hear of the old custom in 
England, of flogging little boys at the bounda- 
ries of parishes, in order that they might remem- 
ber these boundaries in old age ? Now« accord- 
ing to this principle, you cannot take a better 
method of impressing the false notions of the lit- 
tle heretic, than by applying those gentle cor- 
rections which you, madam, recommend.'^ 

** It appears to me," rejoined the father, 
•* that we have one way only of recovering our 
lost ground, and of setting that right which is so 
grievously amiss. Perhaps after all, in the sight 
of God, Victoria, with all her errors, is in a bet- 
ter state than any of her friends, with the ex- 
ception of our dear George ; she appears to be 
serious in her desire to serve God, though in a 
false way, whilst we are living in an utter neg- 
lect of our Creator, and, as it were, as if there 
were no God in the world. We are passing from 
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time into eternity, without a thought of what that 
eternity may reveal, and we are hastening into 
the presence of a just and holy God» laden with 
the sins of many years, and wholly unprovided 
with any excuses for our faults.'' 

A silence of more than a minute followed this 
speech of Mr. Rosebury, during which Mr. 
Morley looked at his watch, and pleaded that 
he must go out. Julia whispered to her ma- 
ma, and was sent out of the room by her, the 
two aunts followed, and Mrs. Morley and Mrs. 
Rosebury were only left. Mr. Rosebury then, 
to the very best of his knowledge, which 
was as yet very imperfect, pressed an atten- 
tion to religion on his wife and mother-in- 
law, on which the old lady seemed to have 
much difficulty in restraining her anger, and 
the younger one rang many changes upon bad 
health, want of spirits, too much retirement, 
&c., to all of which she attributed her husband'-s 
present gloomy views. However, amongst them, 
it was settled that it would be a prudent step 
to dismiss Signer Carlotti from his attendance on 
A^ictoria ; and the mother took it upon herself 
to do this in the most polite manner she could 
devise ; she also promised that she would keep 
Victoria more with herself when she was at 
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home, and that she would avoid all arguments 
with her, respecting what her Roman Catholic 
attendant might have taught her. 

So this conversation was terminated ; but Mr. 
Rosebury was not contented : he had not pre- 
vailed with any of his family to adopt a change 
of life ; there was not one who would hear him ; 
and in consequence, he was ready to sink again 
into that state pf despair in which he had fallen 
before he had opened his Bible. He went down 
again and shut himself up in his study; and 
again hjd read and prayed. by turns; not being 
able to see what ought to be done ; perusing 
and re-perusing the letter of his sop, tp whom 
he wrote, begging him to come as sqon as pos- 
sible. 

In this manner, he went on for a day 
or two; his time being divided between these 
religious occupations in his study ai^d dis- 
cussions with his family, in which he seemed 
to gain no ground whatever ; till at length he 
was so worn out and ill, that his wife sent for a 
physician, and he was compelled to apply reme- 
dies which could do him no good, because his 
sickness was that of the soul, and to confine 
himself for a day ,or two to his bed. 

On the first day on which Mr. Rosebury was 
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confined to his chamber, when Victoria came 
in to breakfast, and missed her papa, she seem- 
ed uneasy, and asked several times for him. 

" He is not well,** said her mama. 

•* Is he very ill ?^ asked Victoria. 

*' Not very ill,*^ replied her mother. 

A few minutes afterwards Victoria repeated 
the question in other words, and received much 
the same answer ; but she was not satisfied, 
and soon again said to her sister, " Is poor 
papa very ill ?^ 

** No/' replied Julia ; " mama has told you 
he is not." 

When breakfast was finished, Victoria said, 
** Might I go and nurse papa?^ 

Her mother put her off, saying, " No; you 
are better away from him." 

"Why am I better away from papa?^ said 
Victoria, turning to her sister, and speaking in 
a low voice. 

^' Because you vex him,'' replied Julia. 

•* How do I vex him ?* asked Victoria ; ** I 
love him dearly, better than any body — O, I do 
love papa V* This was spoken for no one but 
Julia to hear. 

** Better than any body," replied Julia aloud, 
" better than Teresa ?" 
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** Teresa is not here/' answered the child. 

'^ Then you mean to say, that you love him 
better than any body here V 

Victoria was not the sort of child to profess 
what she did not think ; she therefore did not 
contradict Julia, who addressing her mother 
said, "Mama, Victoria wants to nurse papa, 
because she loves him better/* she says, " than 
any body here ?" 

*' Upon my word, we arex)bliged to you. Miss 
Victoria," said her uncle Morley; **you are 
certainly more sincere than polite." 

Victoria looked angrily at her sister for making 
this mischief, but did not speak; but Mrs. 
Rosebury said, "If Victoria really loves her papa 
as she says she does, she would not say such 
things to vex him, as she did when she walked 
out with him.^' 

*' I don't remember that I did say any thing 
to vex him," replied Victoria, who had really 
had no intentions of the kind. 

'^ Did you not tell him that he had no reli- 
gion?" returned Mrs. Rosebury. 

« I don't remember it/' replied Victoria,- 
changing countenance at the very name of reli- 
gion. 

E 5 
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^' My good mother,'^ remarked Mrs*: Mbrley^ 
^* always accustomed me to say ma'am, wlien 
I addressed her.*^ 

'^ Those polite old customs are not now at- 
tended to,^' remarked Mrs. Rosebury. ^ But, 
Victoria, I understood that you told your papa 
that he had no religion, and that hurt him very 
much ; it was very impertinent of you to sse 
such an expression.^' 

** I did not mean it, ma^am," replied Victoria. 

" What then did you mean P*" asked Mrs. 
Rosebury. 

Victoria was silent; but she looked anxiously 
at her mother. 

" I am convinced, Victoria,'^ said the mother, 
" that you are deeper than you would be thought 
to be : you know very well what you meant to 
infer, when you told your father that you did 
not know that he had any religion.'" 

^' I said what I thought, ma'am,*" replied 
Victoria. 

•* What!" said the mother, "can you pos- 
sibly suppose that your father and I are infi^ 
dels ?" 

Victoria looked on the ground ; she dared 
not say yes, she could not say no ; for in her 
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own bear! ahd was persuaded that her parents 
w^e the -worst of unbelievers-^-obstinate and 
blinded heretics. 

^' Victoiia,'' said the mother, "this trifling 
will serve your purpose no longer. I have a 
right to know what is in your mi Ad, and I 
will know it — in what light has Terefsa taught 
you to -consider your relations ?" 

Victoria trembled from head to foot, and her 
ooniplexion changed from red to pale, and from 
pak to red ; but her countenance expressed a 
stedfast purpose. 

** Yoo are a Papist, Victoria,'^ said Mrs. Rose- 
bury, losing all self-command ; '' and that mi- 
fterable old Italian has rendered you what you 
are.^ 

'* Sister, sister!^ said Mr. Morley; but his 
sister did not heed him, on the contrary, she 
proceeded to insist upon Victoria confessing 
what she had learnt from Teresa, and in what 
light she considered her relations. 

The tears started in the eyes of the child, and 
her lips moved; she was repeating inwardly 
the beginning of a prayer to the Virgin, in 
Latin, the meaning of which she well under- 
stood; itwasthis: ^'SalvaRegina — matermiseri- 
cordise vita — dulcedo, et spes nostra, salve f* but 
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whilst her lips moved, she ottered no Bound. 
Her mother looked at her and from her to h& 
brother. 

" You are wrong, sister," said Mr, Morley ; 
" you are not equal to this contest; back out of 
it whilst you can do it with unimpeached ma- 
ternal dignity." This was said in a low tone, 
but Mrs. Rosebury flamed upon it, and hinted 
that she wished her brother would leave her to 
manage her own child ; a hint which Mn Morley 
was not slow to take, for rising up immediately, 
he bowed to the company, and the next minute 
be was heard whistling the well-known air of 
Ca ira, as he passed under the window. In the 
mean time, Mrs. Rosebury was still pressing 
her inquiries on her little daughter, insisting 
on direct answers to all her questions, and pro- 
ceeding to threaten ings in case of her persisting 
in silence. " Ah ! raaman, maman,'' said the 
child, dropping on her knees, " what can I 
say ? did you not place me under the care of 
Teresa when I was a baby, and have I not been 
with her ever since ? How can I tell you all 
she ever said to me ?^ 

" Equivocation ! art and equivocation !'^ said 
the mother; '^do not kneel to me; I am no 
saint ; rise up, and tell me at once what is the 
religion you have been taught." 
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Victoria rose, but relapsed into silence. Her 
mother addressed her again, laying her hand 
on her shoulder, and shaking her, having re- 
course to alternate commands and threatenings; 
but without affecting the purpose of the child, 
which was to give no reply; for she remem- 
bered the injunctions of Teresa, to say as little 
as possible on the subject of her belief until she 
was of an age to make a decided confession. 

*' What am I to do with this child P'' said 
Mrs. Morley^ appealing to her mother. 

'' That is more than I can say/' replied the old 
lady, trembling with passion ; ** but I remember 
when I was a little girl, that when I chose not to 
submit to my parents, I was shut up, till I 
could bend my stubborn will." 

Mrsi Morley took the hint, and seizing her 
daughter's arm, she turned her into a boudoir 
within the saloon, promising her that she should 
remain there till she chose to reply when her 
parents spoke to her. 

The key was hardly turned upon the child, 
before Fabio, a servant whom Mr. Rosebury 
had hired when he first came to Nice, entered 
with a message from his master. This message 
was to this effect, — ^that Mademoiselle Victoria 
should go immediately to her papa. 
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Mrs. Rosebury directed the man to return 
to biiB master and say, that the yoang iady had 
an engagement at that moment, adding, as she 
followed Fabio to the door of the saloon, (for 
he was running away with only half his errand,) 
that she hm^elf would attend Monsieur in a few 
minutes. In the mean time Victoria, who was 
standing near the door of the boudoir, bad beard 
the former part of the message bat not the 
latter, and her grief was mtuch increased by 
thinking that her dear papa wished to see her, 
and that she was not to be permitted to go to 
him. As to her feelings as it regarded leHgioD, 
she could not have defined them had she at- 
tempted it, and she was too young for an efibrt 
of mind of this kind ; but certain it waii, that 
she was under great terror, whenever the idea 
occurred that it was possible her relations 
should prevail in persuading her to become a 
Protestant, or an heretic, as she would have 
termed it ; and yet she could not see how she 
could evade speaking to them, and telling her 
mind to them, for any length of time. *' Oh I 
I shall be so persecuted,"' she thought, ** if they 
once become assured that I am a Roman Ca- 
tholic. I do not know what they will do to 
me. Oh! Sainte Vierge, Beata Mater ayez 
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pitie. But I think papa will not be so crael as 
the rest of them. I must go to papa ; I must 
see him, and ask him to let me stay with him. 
Dear papa I he is so gentle, and he loves me — 
I know that he loves me. But how can I get 
out? I am locked in." Casting her eyes then 
round her 'little prison, she ascertained in a 
moment that the balcony on which the window 
opened was not so far from the ground but that 
she might descend easily from it by means of 
an olive tree which grew close against the wall 
of the house. The idea was no sooner conceived 
than put into practice ; she opened the window 
without noise, and springing over the low sill, 
flew like a hare across the terrace— climbed over 
the balustrade, seized a strong branch of the 
olive tree, and swung down upon it lightly on 
the ground^ in the sight only of an old gardener, 
who in his strange patois cried, ^' Well done, 
mademoiselle, the time was when I could have 
effected as mueh.^ 

Victoria laid her hand on her lips, a motion 
well understood by the gardener, who imme- 
diately began to dig again, as if nothing extra- 
ordinary had happened ; and Victoria, cower- 
ing low among the shrubs, made the circle of 
the house, till arrived at the window of her 
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father^s study^ which she entered, and pro- 
ceeding quickly across the floor into the alcove 
where her fathers bed was, she threw her arms 
round his neck^ and kissed him with all that 
warmth of affection which was so natural to 
her^ and which, under proper regulation^ might 
have rendered her a peculiarly delightful child. 
The caresses of his little girl brought tears into 
the eyes of the tender father^ and he said, 
** But, my child, I understood that you could 
not come to me at present; how happens it 
then that you are here so soon V* 

" It is that — it is that," said Victoria, " that I 
knew you wanted me to be with you ; and now, 
papa, grant me one thing — promise me that all 
the time you are ill in bed down here, I shall be 
your nurse, your own little nurse, and that 
nobody shall take me away from you." 

" I will, my darhng, I will," replied Mr. 
Rosebury ; " but only on one condition.^ 

" What is that, papa?" asked Victoria. 

'^ That you will read to me from time to time, 
my little girl," replied the father ; '^ and that 
you will read this book ;^^ and he drew the Holy 
Bible from under his pillow, adding, " Dear 
Victoria, I have been trying to read this morn- 
ing, but I cannot see in this alcove." 
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A cloud passed over the face of Victoria at 
the sight of the book ; but the noise of a step 
in the passage^ which was at that instant ap- 
proaching the door, determined her, and she 
replied, " It is agreed, papa ; remember I am 
not to be taken away from you, if I promised to 
read to you ;^ and having said so .much, swift 
as a cat who has been robbing the pantry, 
and with much the same motives, she crept 
round the foot of the bed, between that and the 
wall, and there lay enscreened, whilst what I am 
about to relate took place. 

The little girl was scarcely hid in her corner^ 
when Mrs. Rosebury entered, and stood some 
time without the alcove, conversing with her 
husband. She had that raised complexion and 
agitated manner which persons often have, who 
have been angry, and are still angry, yet scarcely 
know how to make those with whom they con- 
verse, acquainted with the subject of their dis- 
pleasure. She first inquired how her husband 
found himself; hoped that the physician would 
not be late before he came ; and regretted that 
she bad some morning visits, which she must 
make ; and concluded by saying that she was 
sorry she could not send Victoria to him, as 
the child had a particular engagement, from 
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which she might not, perhaps, be freed daring 
the whole morning. 

Mr. Rosebury made no answer ; he saw there 
was something he did not understand between 
the mother and the daughter, and feared to 
make bad worse by any thing he coald urge. It 
seems that Mrs. Rosebury expected that her 
husband would hare asked what these impor«- 
tant engagements of Victoria might be,— -4n* 
tending then to give him some account of their 
quarrel ;-*-but when this question did not come, 
she grew impatient, and said, ^' I wonder, my 
love, that you should wish for the child's com- 
pany now you are ill : in her present state of 
mind she cannot be much comfort to you. I 
am sorry to say, that this very morning she has 
been excessively obstinate to me, and I have 
put her in penitence.^ 

I am sorry to hear it," said the father ; 

and shall see that she makes a proper apolc^.*" 
She has grieved her grandmother too,*" said 
Mrs. Rosebury. ^' She is a stubborn child: 
that Italian woman has poisoned her mind. 
She is, I am convinced, as bigoted a Roman 
Catholic as any in the whole Papal world, young 
as she is ; and all this is owing—" 

Here her husband interrupted her, adding, 
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^^ To our sinful neglect, in having wholly omitted 
to teach her what is better. Had we had half 
the respect for our own religion which Teresa 
has shown for her's, this would not have hap- 
pened. Let us, then, take blame to ourselves ; 
let us lay our mouths in the dust ; and let us 
seek, by kindness, to win the dear child back 
into the ways of holiness. Oh, my dear, could 
you know what I have suffered since I have 
been brought to see how I have neglected the 
souls of my family, you would not wonder to see 
me reduced to this situation, and laid on the 
bed of sickness and agony : for who can endure 
a wounded spirit ? who can stand up against 
the chastisements of the Almighty? " And the 
poor man, taking up a part of the sheet, covered 
hi9 face, whilst his frame was evidently con- 
vulsed with sobs. 

His wife seemed to be astonished at all this. 
It was apparent that she conceived that her hus- 
band was growing melancholy, and almost, in- 
deed, deranged ; and she made a long speech to 
him about not giving way to nervous feelings, 
and foolish fancies ; and at length, hearing the 
carriage drive up to the door, she made some 
hasty apologies, and left the room, promising to 
return as soon as possible. 
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She was nO sooner gone than Victoria sprang 
from her hiding-place^ saying in high glee^ 
^^ Thank you, papa, for not telling about me ; 
and now, give me the book.'' And the next 
minute she was seated on the bed, with her 
back to the foot-board, and the Bible open on 
her knees. 

Mr. Rosebury weighed it in his mind, whe- 
ther he should begin by inquiring into the rea- 
son of her late quarrel with her mother, or whe- 
ther he should not first let her read awhile, — 
fearing again to excite the obstinacy of which 
her mother complained ; — and, as he afterwards 
thought, he was divinely led to permit her to 
read before he ventured to touch the tender 
point. In the meantime, Mrs. Rosebury, hav- 
ing called and knocked several times at the 
door of the boudoir, without receiving an an- 
swer, had gone out, saying, ^* Well, let the 
haughty girl remain till I return : I shall not be 
absent above two hours.^ In the meantime, 
Victoria was reading to her papa: he had 
directed her to begin with a few of the first 
chapters of Genesis; and they had, together, 
talked over the fall of man, and the utter 
depravity consequent upon disobedience to 
God, and the first promise of the blessed Sa- 
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viour ; and then the tender father directed his 
child to the history of our Saviour^ birth, in 
the commencement of St. Matthew. 

" But,'' said Victoria, having read the few 
verses in the first chapter, which relate to the 
mother of our Lord, •* Teresa told me that 
English people do not believe in the Virgin 
Mary ; and now here it is written about her in 
the Bible. Do you believe the Bible, papa?" 

" Yes, my dear," returned Mr. Rosebury, 
** I thank God that I do believe every word in 
the Bible.'' 

** Then you believe in the Virgin Mary, don't 
you, papa.^" said the child. 

** I believe that such a person existed, my 
.dear child, and that when God was made flesh, 
she was his mother, as to the flesh/' replied 
the father. 

. Victoria did not answer immediately ; but her 
lips moved as she was repeating to herself one 
of. the morning salutations to the Virgin, and 
considering at the same time whether she had 
been accustomed to understand the words 
aright ; viz. Sancta Maria, Mater Dei, ora pro 
nobis. This is Latin I know, she thought ; but 
Mater Dei signifies the mother of God ; and 
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Mater Creatoris, in the Kyne Eleison, means 
the same. 

•* What are you saying to yourself, my dear ? ^ 
said Mr. Rosebury. 

** Does not Mater Dei mean the mother of 
God?" replied the child, not perceiving how 
much she betrayed by this simple question. 

•• Certainly/' replied Mr. Rosebury ; " but 
whose words are those ? " 

Victoria made no reply to this question ; but 
said, *' Do you believe, papa, that the Sainte 
Vierge was the mother of God ? " 

" No, certainly not," replied Mr. Rosebury; 
" she was not the mother of our Lord, in hi6 
divine nature, but simply in his human. God 
is eternal ; therefore he never had a beginning. 
Every mother, to be a mother, must be before 
her child : therefore God could not have a mo- 
ther; because God never had a beginning. 
But when God, in order to save us, took upon 
himself the body of a man, and the human na- 
ture, he also condescended to be bom of a wo- 
man, like any other baby, and Mary was chosen 
to be his mother : she was not, therefore, the mo* 
ther of our Lord God, but of Christ, as man.*' 
*' That is hard to understand,'' said Victoria. 
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'' May I think about it, papa^ before I say that 
I believe it?'' 

" To be sure you may,'' replied Mr. Rosebury. 
'^ We will read more and more, and we will 
pray to be taught, shall we, Victoria ?'' 

*' You will not speak ill of Teresa, papa," re- 
plied Victoria. " I love Teresa ; you will allow 
me to love her : she is very pious. You think 
it right to be pious^ don't you, papa ?" 

'' I love sincerity," replied Mr. Rosebury ; 
** and I only wish that I had always been as 
earnest in my religion as she is in her's." 

Victoria looked satisfied, and read on till it 
seemed that her attention was fatigued ; at 
which time she closed the book, and said, 
'• Papa, now you must go to sleep ; but I may 
stay, may not I?** 

" Will you oblige me by one thing, my little 
girl," said her papa. '* Will you go to your 
mama, when she comes in, and beg her pardon? 
I know that you have been disrespectful to her 
and to your grandmother ; I think I shall sleep 
sweetly jf you promise this." 

The cloud was rising again on Victoria's 
brow on this request being made : however, 
Mr. Rosebury did not notice it ; but, asking her 
to give him a pencil and a slip of paper, he 
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wrote a note to his wife, desiring that the child 
might be forgiven, on her making an apology, 
and permitted to return to him ; and, putting 
this note into her hand, he kissed her, saying, 
" Carry this to your mother^ my child, when 
she comes in, beg her pardon, and that of your 
grandmother, and then, depend on me, I will 
protect you ; and now I will try to sleep.**^ 

Victoria took the note, and, standing where 
she was, she saw the eyes of her father closed, 
and she thought he looked pale and ill. ** Poor 
papa.'^she thought ; oh, I do love papa! I will 
not do any thing to vex him. If I do not carry 
this note, I shall, perhaps, be hindered from 
staying with him. I will carry the note, then, 
and say what he wishes me to say ; and then I 
will fetch down my books and my things, and I 
will live in this room ; I will always be here. 
She had scarcely been brought to this resolution^ 
when she heard the carriage drive up to the 
front door. Quick as thought she ran to meet 
her mother, and to present the note. The ladies 
were not a little astonished to see her, whom 
they had left, as they thought, in prison, pre- 
senting herself at the door of the ball ; and one 
and all broke out with exclamations of asto- 
nishment. She presented her note, however, and 
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Stood trembling ; and again having recourse to 
the prayers she had been taught for help in her 
trouble, — for she expected that -her angry rela- 
tions would flame out upon her ; but her mother, 
having read the note, and shown it to the grand- 
mother, they spoke to each other for awhile in a 
low tone, and then^ giving their hands coldly to 
the child, told her, that for this time, as Mr. 
Rosebury was ill, and could not be distressed, 
they forgave her ; but that they hoped she would 
never put their affection for her to so severe a 
trial again. Thus she was dismissed, and felt 
at liberty to devote herself entirely to her papa. 
With this view, she went up to her own room, 
and gathered together such of her books and 
peculiar treasures as she thought she might 
want ; and she put these in a basket, which she 
placed upon her head, not having forgotten the 
qualification she had acquired in her early child- 
hood, viz. that of being able to balance heavy 
weights in this manner; and thus, having her 
treasures arranged after this fashion, she entered 
the study, and was just stepping lightly forward, 
in the upright attitude^ which is necessary in 
such a situation, when she found herself sud- 
denly in the presence of her mother, who was 
standing by the alcove, in which was the bed 
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arguing with her husband, on some subject 
which seemed to have called out some of her 
bitterest feelings ; for as Victoria stood betee 
her, she heard her say, ** You are decidedly 
wrong, — decidedly wrong, Mr. Rosobury." 

At the sight of Victoria, she became instaiktly 
silent; and the mother and daughter stood 
looking at each other for a moment, whUst the 
poor father lay back, as if exhausted, on bis 
pillow. 

" Take that from your head, child," said 
Mrs. Rosebury ; " you look like <me of llie 
poisards in the streets; as your &ther says^ 
we never can sufficiently regret the unfortunate 
management to which you have been so liHUg 
left ; and no doubt you blame me, and think 
I have not acted a mother's part by you ; but I 
did it for the best ; and you yourself know, tl^ 
unless circumstances, not dependant on me, hid 
happened, you would have thought it very hard 
to have been parted, when you were, from 4he 
woman who had the charge of you from infamy. 
But be that as it may, it is certain that I have 
lost the love of my child altogether; and for 
this misfortune I am even blamed by my bn8<- 
band." 

" Well, my dear," said the poor father, ** let 
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thk pass; kUs your chrld, and forget those 
things mhkix are gone foy, and let us hope that 
a 'better spirit may be vouchsafed ns all in 
future.** 

Mrs; Rosebury did as ber husband desired 
ber : sbe stooped and kissed her daughter, who, 
instead of returning her embrace with warmth, 
trembled violently, as under a strong sense of 
fear, seeming tfnable to utter a single word of 
thanks, for the condescension of her offended 
parent. 

Mrs. Rosebury had too much feeling, how- 
ever, for her husband, to notice these symptoms 
of fear, or coldness in Victoria, though sbe cer- 
tainly felt them ; for as she. drew back from the 
child, ber whole fece was suffused with an 
angry colour. Nevertheless, she withdrew with- 
out speaking: and Victoria, having watched 
her out of the room, immediately set herself to 
attend to her fether, who, happily for himsdf, 
had not understood the manner in which she 
bad received her motber^s advances. 

Mrs. Rosebury was not without anxiety re- 
spectingher husband ; insomuch so, that sheac- 
tually considered whether she should go out 
that evening, or remain at home; but the phy- 
sician happening to come in whilst she was in 
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this irresolute state^ and assuring her that Mr. 
Rosebury wanted nothing but quiet, she allowed 
Julia to persuade her to fulfil an engagement 
which she had for the evening, from which she 
meant to have returned in two hours ; but in 
this particular she failed, and actually did not 
appear again till after midnight. In the mean- 
time, Victoria was always with her father, 
watching his smallest wants ; sometimes read- 
ing to him, sometimes sitting silently at the foot 
of his bed; always speaking affectionately to 
him, and rendering herself every moment dearer 
to his heart. And as he felt the sweetness 
of this child'*s attentions, and thought of his 
son in England, he began to hope that his 
heavenly Father had forgiven him, and that, 
although he might have sorrow in this world, 
the effects of his sinful negligence of the 
concerns of his own soul, and of those of 
his family, would not follow them after death. 
I do not say that he was yet enabled to see the 
entire freeness of salvation, and its indepen- 
dence of any works which man can do : had he 
so done, he might already have been satisfied 
respecting his own soul, inasmuch as that he 
had been brought, with the heart, to acknow- 
ledge Christ as the Saviour, and his name as 
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that only name by which the sinner can be re- 
deemed : yet even this assurance, had it been 
fully vouchsafed to him, could not have made 
him entirely easy, whilst he felt how little he 
had done for his wife and children ; for he was 
a man of strong natural feelings; and these 
feelings, now that his heart was converted, and 
the high importance of spiritual things were re- 
vealed to him^ became the means of his severest 
exercises. 

Hence, as he lay in bed, he was continually 
lifting up his heart in prayer for his family ; 
having at one moment many sweet thoughts 
respecting George and Victoria, and again 
others deeply depressing respecting his wife and 
Julia. 

About nine in the evening, he would have had 
Victoria go to her own room ; but she persisted 
80 earnestly in staying with him, that he caused 
her little bed to be made on the sofa : and many 
times in the night the little girl got up, and 
came silently to his bed-side, to ascertain how 
he found himself. 

The next morning he was better ; but because 
it was one of those obstinately rainy days which 
sometimes occur in hot climates, it was thought 
best that he should not leave his room. And as 
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the damp of the atmosphere, with occasional 
rains, continued daring the whole of the week, 
he still confined himself to his stady^ and Vi^ 
toria claimed the prifilege of remaining always 
with him. 

The infidel speaks much of fortune and 
chance, whereas, the believer is assured that 
there is no such thing ; and by observing the 
events of our own past lives, we might often see 
how the smallest apparent accidents are some- 
times productive of the greatest mercies. 

Accordingly, the falling of this rain, which, 
to the natives of Nice, were — (as they call such 
rains at this season of the year) — as showers of 
oil, — so were they replete with blessings to the 
father and daughter. They were shut up to- 
gether, being little interfered with by the rest of 
the family. And thus leisure was given to them 
for much Scripture reading, whereby the mind 
of the father was watered with the heavenly 
dew, as rain descending on the brokei^ ground, 
and that of the daughter enriched with Scrip- 
ture knowledge, which enabled her afterwards, 
when the season arrived, in which the blessings 
of the Holy Spirit descended upon her, to com- 
pare the truths of Christianity with the tradi- 
tions of the false church, and to discern the 
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superiority of the one, and the error of the other ; 
and at the same time, the natural affections of 
the parent were strengthened and confirmed, 
and those of Victoria, which were remarkably 
strong, directed into their proper channel. 

This happened to be precisely the week be- 
fore Christmas, and, as the weather had quite 
cleared upon Christmas eve, and Mr. Rosebury 
felt himself recovered, he proposed dining again 
with his family on Christmas-day ; and also in* 
formed Victoria that he thouorht it would be 
best for her to return to her own apartment, 
adding, that he feared her rest an the sofa could 
not have been so refreshing as it would have 
been in her own bed. 

Victoria expressed deep regret that she was 
not to be so entirely with her papa as she had 
been. And at nine o'clock, or a little after, on 
Christmas-eve, as she took leave of him to go 
up to her own room, she said, ^^ Oh, papa, dear 
papa, i^w I am going to be unhappy again." 

•* Nay, my love," said Mr. Rosebury, " we shall 
still be happy.^ And he said much to her on 
the duty of endeavouring to love her other rela- 
tions, add delighting in their society as she did 
in his : and thus, with his blessing, they parted : 
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whilst she, taking a candle^ went up to her 
room. 

She was scarcely got within the door, when 
she heard a gentle tap ; and the next minute 
Bianca came in, accompanied by her niece 
Zenone, who was also a servant in the family. 

'' So, mademoiselle, you are come back to 
your old room," said the old servant; " and no 
doubt your sleep will be sweet to you this 
blessed night, after having spent such a week 
as the last.^ 

* ' What do you mean, Bianca ?^ asked Victoria. 

"What do I mean!'' replied the old wo- 
man. ** Why, how have you been employed ? '^ 

" In attending my father," said Victoria. 

'* And in what else ? " asked Bianca. ** In 
reading their books, and in betraying your 
friends; in procuring the dismissal of Signor 
Carlotti, and in betraying the confidence of those 
who would have saved your soul from that de- 
struction which will come upon them all, sooner 
or later ; for they are a bundle of heretics, pre- 
pared for the flame : they are in unbelief and 
condemnation, and you are little better than the 
worst of them. Ah, poor Teresa ! '' she added ; 
** little did you think, when you reared Jthis 
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child, that it would come to this ; and come so 
soon too after you had left her ; but vengeance 
will come upon them all, and tliat before they 
think ! "" 

'* Oh, fiianca, dear Bianca> don't talk in that 
way ! " said Victoria ; '* don't call me a heretic : 
I am not one. I have told them nothing about 
it; I have never mentioned Signer Carlotti's 
name to them ; I did not know that he was dis- 
missed ; I thought he was absent on account of 
the holidays. I give you my word, that I have 
never said a word about my religion to them. 

^^ Then what has all the bustle been in the 
house ? " said Bianca. ** What were you shut 
up in the boudoir for, then ? Did not Fabio see 
madame push you in by the shoulders ? and 
did not he hear her ask you what Teresa had 
taught you ? did he not stand behind the cur- 
tain at the door, and hear all that ? And have 
not you been shut up to hear the Bible read 
ever since, in master's study ? Don^t I know 
all this,* mademoiselle? What is it all, then, 
if you have not told ? " 

" On my word and my honour, and by the 
blessed Virgin, Bianca, I have never told them 
a word," replied Victoria. " They suspect me, I 
think, but I have said nothing, not a word ; 
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indeed I have not ! " And she began to crff 
and wring her hands as in great distress. 

'' Well, well,'' said tlie old woman, " I hope 
it is so ; but I wish you could see Signor Car- 
lotti ; he would advise you what to do. Will 
you come with me and Zenone this night ? It 
is the holy eve of Christmas, and we are going 
to Santa Reparata^ to the midnight messe. You 
will never have such another opportunity : your 
papa is in bed, and your mama and the rest of 
them are at Madame Costa's : they are not to 
be fetched till two o'clock : we shall be safei in 
our rooms at that time. Will you come with 
us, mademoiselle ? " 

" Oh, do, do ! " said Zenone ; " it will be 
such delight; and flien you can hear the Me9^ 
— you never heard the Messe — and see the 
bishop all in his robes. Oh, Sainte Rosala, 
they are magnificent! — and then the window 
which opens all like magic in the middle of the 
picture, and the music and the guns! — By 
Saint Jaques, if I was not terrified by them 
out of my senses when I first heard them, and 
did not know what they were for." 

" Peace ! " said Bianca. ** Is this the way 
to speak of holy things ? Be silent, girl. But 
will you come, mademoiselle ? Truly, the wedc 
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you baye passed^ needs a good work to restore 
you to the favour of the holy saints." 

*' But I shall be seen, I shall be known by 
somebody," said Victoria, trembling so, that 
she could hardly speak. 

'* You shall wear my cloak, mademoiselle," 
said Zenone, " and my black velvet cap, with 
the tassels of silk. 

" But i t will not hide my face/' replied Vic- 
toria ; ** they will know my face.*" 

** Ah, I forgot ! " replied Zenone. Your 
complexion d PAnglois de creme et de ver- 
meilh — that will not do ; — but you shall wear the 
black ipantle of my aunt, and a veil : you will 
look then like a novice; and you must hide 
your mouth : the eyes will do well enough : they 
are dark as my own — ^no one will know you. 
Yohr own mother would disown you, disguised 
as I will disguise you.*** 

Zenone immediately ran to bring things 
for enveloping the figure and disguising the 
face of Victoria — and this being completed 
amid many bursts of merriment from the young 
girl — for Bianca was gone down to lock up the 
pantry and larder, having a great notion, even 
whilst deceiving her masters in a much more 
important point of fidelity in her particular 
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office — Victoria, all trembling and irresolute, was 
led down, for she was so muffled she could 
hardly see her way by the back stairs into an 
outer court of the offices, where she and her 
companion were to wait for Bianca, and one or 
two more servants, who had taken permission 
to attend this midnight Messe. 

It was a fine evening, and the moon was just 
rising above Mont Moran. 

" Oh ! " said Victoria, " I wish— I wish I 
were in my papa's study, on my little bed ! Oh, 
I was happy last night ! Do let me go back, 
Zenone : 1 don't think it is right for me to do 
this. It can't be right. Do let me go back." 

** Pardi,'' said the young woman, " now you 
are so far, you had better go on. Besides, it is 
a duty — you know it is a duty. You have been 
reading heretical books ; and if you hear the 
Messe, it will be a merit to set against that sin, and. 
you may be sure that you will not be found out. 
But here they come — my aunt and Ursule, and 
Ayme and Formon, and Michel — and the doors 
are locked, and we can't get back without a 
noise — so come on.'' And she took one of her 
hands, whilst Bianca took the other, and away 
they set, the servants gathering round Victoria, 
so as to screen her from the windows of the 
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house^ in case Mrs. Morley^s maid, who was an 
English woman, (though much 'too indolent to 
look after any of the inferior servants^) mighty 
by chance^ take it into her head to look out in 
that direction. 

It was a lovely nighty though somewhat cold ; 
that is, for this country. The moonbeams illu- 
minated all the surrounding hills, and the soft 
light trembled on the path through the boughs 
of the olive trees in the stony way, into which 
the party passed, through the garden gate. 

Then, being at some little distance from the 
house, it was no longer necessary to observe so 
much caution ; but every one began to talk in 
the patois of the country^ with little care to 
modulate his voice, as better educated persons 
would have done, especially at such an hour. 
But there was no fear of meeting any one who 
would know who they were in this retired place, 
unless it might be persons of their own sort. 
Neither had they any awe of the little lady, thus 
jumbled amongst them. They knew pretty well 
that she would not dare to tell of them, for fear 
of implicating herself. Hence, they talked their 
own talk, and passed their own jests. But at 
the entrance of the town, the two men-servants, 
and two women, parted from Bianca : her niece 
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and Victoria and the latter saw them no more that 
evening. If they attended the midnight Meue, 
it was not to Santa Reparata that they went 

Being come, however, into the town» Bianea 
drew Victoria close to her, and^ admonishing 
her niece not to speak, they went quietiy on. 
And now it was that the sound of bells from 
every steeple in the town burst upon the ear erf 
Victoria, with occasional reports of great gam 
from the castle. Added to which, the crackers, 
which were also projected from the castle, once 
or twice fell upon the pavement, and ran along 
the ground in their very path. These caused 
her to cling closer to her companions ; never- 
theless, her fear increased when, from the wider 
and lighter streets, they passed into those which 
were more close and dark. Victoria had seldom 
been in the town at this hour, and nev^on foot ; 
and she was struck with the gloom of the scene* 
The houses in Nice are very high, the streets 
are not lighted, and this night there was no one 
to be seen in them, excepting at the doors of the 
churches. It was about half-after ten, or near 
eleven, when she and her companions arrived at 
Santa Reparata. 

This is the metropolitan church of Nice, 
situated in a narrow street, in the vegetable 
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market. The iDside of this church is a cupda, 
raised in fine proportions ; its form is that of a 
cross ; and there are shrines or altars, of various 
suntB, placed all round the walls within. It is 
a very extensive and beautiful building, and was 
already crowded when our party entered ; the 
people being seated in chairs along the centre, 
and through the aisles^^the pillars of the church 
being hung with crimson cloth for the occasion, 
that is, for the celebration of the birth of our 
Lord, which is presumptuously asserted by the 
Papists to have taken place exactly at twelve 
o^dock on Christmas eve. The church was light- 
ed up, every altar having candles burning amid 
all the childish paraphernalia of images, pictures, 
relics, and artificial flowers, commonly collected 
on these shrines, which were thus displayed, 
though imperfectly, through all the extent of this 
great building. The high altar stood in a recess, 
which might be supposed to form the head of 
the cross. This recess was beautifully adorned 
with stone carved- work, having a crimson canopy 
hanging from the centre of the roof. About the 
middle also of this recess stood a screen, which, 
in consequence, left a wide space in the shade 
behind. This screen wail composed M various 
ornaments, such as vases, urns, and pillars, fan- 
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cifully grouped, and being, apparently, of bur- 
nished goldi with some intermixture of oma* 
ments in crystal, of violet and green, shining 
splendidly by candle-light. In the centre of the 
screen, and at its highest point, was an arch, 
formed by wreaths of large flowers, in bright 
gold, or rather, in what seemed to be bri^t 
gold ; under which hung a star of a silvery hue, 
from which proceeded, from time to time, co- 
ruscations of light, shooting in various direc- 
tions. Perhaps this might have been intended 
for the Star of Bethlehem. 

The screen was so formed, as to leave an 
arched door-way on each side, through which 
might be discerned, in the gloomy recess be- 
yond, various figures in black gowns and white 
stoles, passing and re-passing. It was from these 
door-ways that the officiating priests came out, 
and through which they retreated. But when 
Victoria and the servants entered, there was no 
one in the area, before the high altar, which 
was raised on steps just beneath the golden 
arch and star before described ; but there were 
a multitude of priests and choristers, and other 
functionaries of the pageant, ranged around the 
altar, both within and without, all being ar- 
rayed in black gowns, flowing to their feet^ and 
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stoles of lawn. There were also soldiers, to the 
number of twelve, who stood motionless almost 
as statues, forming an avenue from the steps of 
the altar, along the central limb of the cross. 

Bianca caused chairs to be set for herself 
and the young people, where they might see 
what passed, and where the person of Victoria 
was thrown into the shade by a pulpit set 
against a pillar ; from which pillar extended a 
long black arm and hand, holding a cross, on 
which was a figure representing our dying Lord. 
The object of which, was, no doubt, to admonish 
the preacher of what ought to be the subject of 
his addresses to his hearers ; for it may not, per- 
haps, be out of place, to remark on this occasion, 
that the Roman Catholic Church chiefly de-» 
lights even in its purest forms and when giving 
those instructions which are most free from 
error to its members, to dwell on the objects of 
faith, rather than those of hope; on the dying, 
rather than upon the rising Saviour; on the 
Lord in his character rather of the slaughtered 
Lamb, than of the Lamb on Mount Zion, when 
he shall have gathered together his elect from 
the four winds of heaven. And it is also to be 
remarked, that all preachers, who are in any way 
imbued with the spirit of Popery, have a ten- 
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dency in their discassions to look backwards 
rather than forwards ; and hence they delight 
rather to speak of the Aceldama^ where our 
Lord is not^ than of the glory in which be is, 
and in which he will speedily reveal bimsdf to 
all those who love his appearance. 

But Victoria being seated, and having re- 
covered a little from her tremor, her eyes being 
fixed in admiration on the scene presented by 
the altar, with all its brilliant decorations, found 
herself at leisure, and in a capacity, to attend 
to what was passing. 

The church was full of people, bat nobody 
moved ; and from the hollow behind the screen 
proceeded a loud, discordant sort of chanty in 
the most lugubrious tones, as of many voices, 
small and great, bass and treble, and uttering 
articulate sounds, yet in an unknown tongue. 

" What is that? What are they saying?" 
whispered the child. ** What are they doing ?" 

** Hush ! " said Bianca ; ** they are preparing 
for the messe.^ 

•*How dismal!^ said Victoria. "Oh, I 
wish I were at home. If papa should ask for 
me " 

" Peace ! '' said Bianca ; and Victoria waa 
silent. But the monotonous and yet dissonant 
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moaning went on, and suddenly a window open- 
ed on the left wing of the church. This window 
seemed to be in an inner wall, and was within 
the frame of a large picture, of which ^ when 
cbsedgritfnBeemed, by this light, to form a part 
This window was such as we must all have seen 
in very M bouses, being low and wide, and 
oroBsed with bars in small squares, or rather 
loeenges; in this instance, the bars being gilt — 
a light from within rendered them more visible. 
It was opened wide, and an infant, for a moment; 
was held at the window. An old man with white 
hair next presented himself; and after a little 
while^ this window was shut. *' What is that?"^ 
said Victoria. '' What is that baby, and that 
old man?'' Bianca made no reply : she seemed 
lost in thought; and Victoria was afraid of 
speaking to her again. 

At length, the dismal chant, spoken of above, 
suddenly ceased ; and the Bishop of Nice, with 
various inferior clergy, entered upon the scene, 
passing and re-passing out by one archway of 
the screen, and in by another, bowing as they 
passed, or rather courtesying, to the altar, — going 
up the steps, and kneeling down,— -singing a 
few stan2as in Latin, in recitative, in which 
many voices joined, and then hastily passing 
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away and leaving room for others. At length, 
the organ, which was quite at the farthest end 
of the church, began a kind of low flourish,-— 
then swelled into its loudest tones. The priests 
first joined in the chorus, then the whole con- 
gregation, till the high roof rang again. The 
strain was sweet, but so deeply melancholy, 
that Victoria, who had undergone much agita^ 
tion during the last two hours, burst into tears ; 
and at that instant, had the proffer been made 
to her, she would have consented at once to have 
given up all she held dear on earth, and all the 
gay prospects so natural to youth, and have de^ 
voted herself to the retirement of a convent, — a 
life which had so often been described to her by 
Teresa, as the highest state of holy peace and 
joy on earth ; but the dull ceremonies of the 
Popish ritual which followed — the bowings of 
the priests — the tossing about of incense — ^the 
sacrifice of the Messe, of which she could see 
nothing but the grimaces and contortions of 
the functionaries, let her down again from this 
high tone of irrational enthusiasm, and she began 
to grow impatient and very uneasy, and anxious 
to be at home : and her uneasiness was greatly 
increased by Bianca, who a short time before 
twelve o'*clock suddenly got up, and left the 
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church, directing Victoria to stay where she was 
with Zenone till her return. Victoria from that 
time saw nothing distinctly which passed at the 
altar. Her head became confused, — her heart 
beat, and her eyes were dazzled by the flitting 
figures of the priests in their white floating dra- 
peries. At lengthy it being near the hour of 
twelve, another recitative^ in which several voices 
joined, was commenced. This at first was loud, 
but gradually became lower and lower, and more 
and more distant, as if those who sung were 
retreating to some very remote part of the wide 
building, the sounds dying away in very distant 
strains. And when the attentive ear was 
hardly able to catch the last low note, the deep 
tone of the clock, high in the tower, began to 
toll the midnight hour ; the organ at the same 
instant burst forth into the loudest strains ; the 
priests united in one mighty chorus, and the 
very edifice itself seemed, as it were^ to feel the 
concussion of the great guns, which were fired 
from the castle at the token of the midnight 
beU. 

It was at this instant that Bianca, touching 
the shoulder of Victoria, bid her rise and follow 
her. Victoria did not know that she was near 
her ; she had seen her go, but had not seen her 
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return : sbe was therefore more startled at diis 
sudden anmmons. She, however, rose instantly, 
and, taking the arm of Zenone, they pressed 
through the crowd after Bianca. 

Bianca did not lead in the direction of the 
principal entrance at which they had come tv, 
but along the right aisle of the church, tilt 
coming to a narrow pointed door. She puslMd 
it open, and the next minute Victoria fowid 
herself in a long damp passage -or gallery, paiu 
tially lighted by a lamp hanging from the vaulted 
roof. 

" Where are we going? " said Victoria, whose 
young heart beat with excessive terror. ^^ Piay 
let us go home. Papa will call for me ! I shall 
be missed ! Please to let me go home ! " 

** Be silent ! " said Bianca ; *' and do not 
fear. Are you not in the precincts of the Hdy 
Church — on sacred ground ? " 

The child was silenced, and followed Bianca, 
who marched firmly, and with steady pnrpose, 
along the gallery. 

The choral harmony within the church iwd 
not ceased, and was still heard by them, though 
more and more remotely, as they proceeded ; bttt, 
in measure, as the sounds of the music and voices 
became fainter, those of the guns and of the bdk 
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became more and more distinct,--**the reverbera- 
tion ranaing along the coved roof» and causing a 
sort of tremulous motion in the ear, which added 
to the terror of Victoria. Being come to the end 
of the passage, a door in the wall presented it> 
self, at which Bianca knocked. The signal was 
not immediately answered, and the affrighted 
diild took this occasion to imfJore that she 
might be taken back immediately ; but these en* 
treaties, instead of having any effect in influ* 
encing Bianca to do that which was required of 
her, seemed to excite all that was vident in her 
Italian nature ; for she turned sharply round on 
the child, having wholly forgotten their re- 
spective situations. ** By Santa Reparata, under 
whose roof we are,"" she said, ^^ had I known 
bow far your heart is from that truth in which 
you were so carefully educated, I would not have 
troubled myself with you, as I have done, but 
would have left you to perish with the rest of your 
QOUQtry people. What have I but your interest 
at heart? Of what do you suspect me?--H>f 
what are you afraid ? Have we not two good 
hours before us, before we need be at home ? 
And if I would obtain for you the blessings of 
the church, and absolution for what you did 
during the last few days, does it become you to 
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suspect mc, and to doubt my fidelity? BuC 
added she, ^'^ tell rae in one word, is your heart 
turned to the heresy of your fathers? Have 
you betrayed Teresa? Are you deceiving me? 
Speak but the word, and I will take you home, 
and never again trouble myself with your con- 
cerns." 

** Oh, Bianca — dear Bianca!^ replied the 
trembling child, ^^ don't speak so ; don^t frighten 
ine ! O that I knew what was right 1^ And 
she burst into tears. 

^^ Right ! " repeated Bianca ; ^^ and do yon 
doubt ? do you hesitate ? Then come back with 
me. I sec that you are in unbelief. Let us 
hasten from this sacred place, lest the stones of 
the roof should fall and crush you to atoms.^ 

" O no — no ! " replied Victoria, looking up 
with terror to the heavy stones in the arches 
above her head, — ** no ! I am not an unbeliever, 
Bianca ; I have no doubts of the truth of the 
Holy Catholic faith. I know no other, and I 
desire to know no other. I will go with you 
wherever you wish, only do not threaten me ; 
do not utter such words against me. I am a 
believer."' And the poor child crossed herself, 
as Teresa had taught her to do, and began to 
repeat her Ave Maria. 
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Bianca looked at her for an instant, and the 
severity of h^r countenance relaxed ; and as 
she knocked again at the door, she uttered a 
blessing upon her. The second signal was an- 
swered immediately by a young man, in the 
dress of a novice, bearing a candle in his hand. 
It was evident that the party was expected, 
for, without asking a question, he led the way 
through a passage within this door, into a hall, 
in the centre of which was a large table, covered 
with a cloth, on which were scattered several 
huge folios. At the farther end of this hall 
was a sort of a small closet, or rather, chapel — 
for the form of a crucifix was visible, in a niche, 
between two small windows, being rendered so 
by a hght which burnt before it. 

At the moment that Bianca and the young 
people entered in at one door, a person, in a 
dress similar to that of the priests who were as- 
sisting at the altar, came to meet them from 
Uie other ; and though Victoria had never seen 
him clothed exactly in the same way, she im- 
mediately knew him to be the Padre Carlotti. 

At the sight of him, she drew back, feeling 
him to be a man injured by her family, and per- 
haps by some imprudence of her own ; and his 
manner, for a moment, indicated the same feel- 

o 
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ing. But on Bianca assuring him that she bft> 
lieved that the heart of the little signora wa» 
still faithful to the cliurch, he took her hand^ 
and asked her in a solemn manner, what hoi 
motive was for seeking him thus in his own 
apartment? " For observe, signora," he said; 
" that your relations cannot guy that I havl 
sought you, or have ever conversed with you os 
the flubject of religion but at yoiir own request 
On the contrary, I have rather occasion to taki 
blame to myself for a sinful backwardness in thi| 
particular." 

" No one can blame you, sir," replied 1 
toria ; " but I am very unhappy— I do do( 
know what is right — I wish I knew - and I feaf 
that it may be an injury to you e 
known me." 

" Not at all," replied the Padre Carlotti. 
ftm about to leuve this place for another countr]Fl 
1 go after the Christmas holidays. I shall prai 
bably never see you more, my daughter, on thii 
earth. May it please the Holy Virgin and h« 
blessed Son, that we may meet in paradise) 
But much depends on yourself. If you forsakt 
the light you now have, and turn to the erroU 
of your fathers, I can give you no hope." 

Bianca then proposed that the Padre CarlotU 
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should take the signora apart, to converse with 
her; and accordingly, he led Victoria into the 
little oratory above-mentioned, leaving the door 
open, that Bianca might still have her eyes on 
the child, of whom she had so strangely assumed 
the charge. And being thus placed, a conver- 
sation ensued of more than an hour^s endur- 
ance ; although Victoria never could give any 
exact or particular account of it. Whether from 
fotigue^or terror, or previous agitation, it seems 
that the impressions which she received from 
this conversation were so confused, that, when 
speaking of it in after-times to her brother, she 
eould only remember that the Padre Carlotti had 
Inrought her to a very explicit confession of her 
actual sins, and even to acknowledge things 
that she had never thought of before ; that after 
these confessions, he had repeated some prayers 
in LatiOf on her behalf; and that he had given 
her some most frightful ideas of Protestants, 
whom he called heretics of the worst sort ; and 
that he had assured her that there was no sal- 
vation beyond the pale of the Holy Roman 
Church >— however, he dismissed her with his 
blessing, giving her a little book, particularly 
adapted to her situation. It was half-aftef 
onf vrhen the Pjadr^ Carlotti dismissed Vic- 

o2 
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toria; and, in consequence, there was scarcely 
time for the party to get home before Mrs. Rose* 
bury might be expected. 

Bianca had not been aware how late they had 
been detained, until she heard the clock of Santa 
Reparata, and after that, the clock of every 
church in Nice^ striking the hour of two, just as 
they were approaching the garden-gate. She 
had her pass-keys, and she succeeded in letting 
her party into the garden with the smallest pos- 
sible loss of time ; but they were unfortunately 
circumstanced. In order to get to the back-door 
of the house, they must needs pass the northern 
and eastern fronts ; and in like manner, a car- 
riage, coming in by the road, was obliged to pass 
the southern and eastern side. So that, if by 
accident they should fall in with the carriage, 
the two parties must needs come in contact: 
and so it happened. At the precise instant in 
which Bianca and her companions came up the 
garden, the carriage entered it on the other side; 
and though Bianca and the young people flew 
for it, they met the carriage just at the south- 
east corner of the house, and were obliged to 
draw up, to save themselves from being run 
over. 

The moon was set, indeed, but it was bright 
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star-light, and Mrs. Rosebury, seeing certain 
figures ranged against the wall of the house, 
huddled together in the shade, pulled the check- 
string, and called out, *' Who is there, at this 
hour P** 

"Me, ma'am,'' said Bianca, stepping forward. 

" You, Bianca ! '^ exclaimed the lady. '* And 
what may you be doing here, at this strange 
hour?'' 

" I have been at the Messe, madame," she 
replied ; " the holy Messe^ — ^it is Christmas 
eve." 

" And who have you with you?" asked the 
lady. 

'* My niece, Zenone, Madame," replied Bi- 
anca. 

" But I see a third person behind, — a little 
one," said the lady. 

" It is only Babette, the gardener's daughter," 
replied Bianca, with unmoved effrontery. 

" Well, make haste to your bed," said the 
lady. I do not approve of these late doings ;" 
and she ordered the carriage to drive on : whilst 
Bianca, in the patois of the country^ remarked, 
that she conceived that it was quite as profit- 
able to encroach upon the night for religious 
duties as for earthly pleasures ; but Zenone and 



Victoria did not stay to ansner her; they rsa 
swiftly to the back door, and Victoria, having 
thrown off her disguises in the passage, flew te 
her room, and did not think herself safe till she 
was in her bed. 

There is an old wise saying. " That man ap- 
points, and God disappoints ;*' and the truth of 
thiB was experienced by Mr. Rosebury, on 
Christmas morning: for he was scarcely risen, 
when a letter was put into his hand, sent by a 
special messenger from Antibes. This letter was 
from a certain elderly nobleman, distantly re* 
lated to Mrs. Morley, saying, that he, with hia 
lady, was come as far as Antibes, with a vie# 
of spending a few days at Nice, and eventually 
proceeding to Italy, but was there detained by 
a severe attack of illness ; and, at the same time,. 
requesting Mr. Rosebury, if it were possible, to 
come to him where he was. Mr. Rosebury 
submitted this letter to the family conclave, as- 
seuibled at breakfast ; and it was then decided, 
nemine contradicente , that he should procure a 
passport, and proceed to Antibes, as speedily u 
possible, Mr. Morley undertaking to accon^ 
pany him, Mr. Rosebury was not, howera^ 
qntte pleased with the idea of leaving Victoria 
at this time ; however, the little journey was 
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determined upion, and the two gentlemen were 
on* their way to Antibes, within a few hoars of 
the receipt of the letter. 

But before Mr. Rosebury left the house, he 
hinted to his lady that he trusted she would 
avoid a quarrel with Victoria ; to which she 
repliedy^ ** Be assured, my dear, that I shall 
not seek one.^^ '' And as she is inclined/ he 
added, '' to read the Holy Scriptures, do take 
the occasion of hearing her : the exercise may 
be a reciprocal benefit.'' Mrs. Rosebury pro- 
mised her husband that his wishes should be 
attended to. And it is possible that the lady 
might think at the same time, that, should her 
8(m George arrive soon, it would be well for him 
to find her in the habit of hearing the Scriptures 
read now and then in the house ; for although 
she> affected to treat the admonitions of her 
son with the greatest contempt, yet she was in- 
wardly persuaded that he had some truth on his 
«ide. 

In the mean time, Victoria had slept « to a 
moeblater.hour than usual ; neither would her 
father allow her to be disturbed, alleging that 
ke feared she had had many bad nights during 
hei attendance on him : she therefore did not 
arrive in the saloon till the carriage was driving 
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away. " Who is going out?^ was her first 
question, as she heard the wheels rattling over 
the gravel. 

" Papa and uncle Morley,^ replied Julia; 
^^ they are gone to Antibes, to meet Lord and 
Lady M ; they will be out some days.'* 

*' Papa gone out — and for some days !" ex- 
claimed Victoria, and she stood still in the mid- 
dle of the room, like one astounded. 

''Well/and what then! ^^ said Julia; and she 
called the attention of her mother to Victoria. 

Had that poor child at that mpment had one 
friend whom she could feel that she could trust, 
what a blessing it would have been for her ; 
how much pain it might have spared her ! — for 
she had suffered so much during the past night, 
and had endured such horrors in her morning 
sleep, that she had almost brought her mind to 
open her whole heart to her father. It was 
therefore an astounding blow to her when she 
heard that he was gone out, and had not even 
settled when he would return. 

" What do you stand there for, Victoria?'' 
said the grandmother ; for Mrs. Rosebury did 
not speak, although her eye had been directed 
by Julia to the child. '* Cannot you live a day 
without papa, although you are surrounded by 
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SO many other dear relatioas — or rather, rela- 
tions who ought to be dear ?" 

This reproof, or rather the voice by which tt 
8 uttered, had the effect of awakening Vic- 
toria from her reverie ; and accordingly she took 
her place at the breakfast table, though she eat . 
little, — something seeming to rise in her throat 
whenever she attempted to swallow. But Fabio 
was in the room, and as he moved in various 
directions, in obedience to certain commands of 
his mistress, she observed that his eyes were 
continually upon her. She aroused herself again, 
on observing this, and tried to affect an air of 
'imconcem. 

■* Whilst this was passing, the ladies were dis- 
cussing their morning employments ; and as they 
could not go out, because the carriage was en- 
gaged, and as it seemed that so much was said 
about rebgion, they agreed that they would sit 
down to work and draw, whilst Victoria should 
read the lessons of the day to them ; the old 
lady remarking, with an expressive toss of her 
head, that even if tlie self-elected censor of the 
family, viz. Master George, should happen to 
drop in during the exercise, he would be rather 
surprised to hnd that there was not quite so 
much reason for his reproofs as he expected. 
g5 
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" He would be deprived of a great pleaaure, 
then," remarked Julia; "for 1 have no doabt 
that he likes to think how much holier he ia 
than we are." 

But these plana being determined upon, Fabio 
was directed to arrange the tables before the 
sofa, and also to fetch up the large book which 
lay upon the desk in the study. 

" Now," thought Victoria, " now comes tht 
heat of the butlie. What shall I do?" Aod' 
having finished her breakfast, she was slippir^ 
quietlyoutof the room, though she hardly knew 
with what purpose, when she was called back, 
and directed to take her place at the table. 
She had scarcely done so, when Fabio appeared 
with the book. 

" Lay iL before Mademoiselle Victoria," said 
the mother, addressing Fabio ; " then clear the 
table, and shut the door." 

Whilst Fabio was clearing away tlie break- 
fast. Miss Morley produced a very elegantly 
bound pniyer-book, (which, by-the-bye, looked 
as new as when purchased ten years before, 
in Piccadilly,) and pointed out the lessons 
of the day, whilst Mrs. Roseburv found them 
in the Bible, and without moving it from be- 
fore Victoria, she placed an invitation card of 
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Mdddttie Olerigo's for a baH, on New Year's day, 
in the second lesson, leaving the Bible open at 
tfa^ first; 

*' And now Fabio," she said, " we are 
going to be engaged ; go out, and shut the 
door.'' 

The eyes of Fabio spoke a language which 
Victoria well understood, and she was the only 
person in the room who observed, that having 
half-closed the door, he knelt down on the* 
ground, with his face at the opening, though 
so artfully concealed by the damask durtain 
which hnrig before it, that no part of his face 
was visible but one dark eye', which twinkled 
tlffough a small- slit in the curtain itself, — a slit 
which probably owed its existence to some ser- 
vice of the same kind. 

And now all things being quiet, and the ladies 
each prepared with their needles and pencils, 
Mrs. Rosebary gave the word of command, 
which was to stir up a warfare, of which she 
was little awa!re. 

" Now, my dear,*' she said, resolving to be 
as kind as her nature, (which was by no means 
a very tender One,) would permit, " now, my 
dear, we are tedLdy^^commencez.*' 

VktoriaV eyes were on the book ; her per- 
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son was motionless ; neither did she utter a 
sound. 

Mrs. Rosebury pointed with the scissors, 
which she happened to have in her hand, to the 
beginning of the chapter, saying, " There, Vic- 
toria, that is the place." 

No motion of the lips, no voice, no sound fol- 
lowed, and the mother again said " Commencez /" 
The silence continued, Mrs. Morley, and every 
one round the table, looked up, and the mother, 
now beginning to apprehend that there was 
some determination in the case, passed from the 
tone of gentle entreaty, to that of command. 
"Victoria," she said, " why dotft you read?"* 
No reply was given. "Read, I say!" said 
Mrs. Rosebury. " It is your father's orders 
that you should read to me, and read the Bible.^ 
Still no answer ; neither did Victoria move, but 
she became excessively pale, and was seized 
with a violent tremor. At that moment, there 
was a slight movement in the damask curtain, 
seen only by the terrified child, on which she 
started, and, by the same motion, closed the 
book; whether purposely or accidentally, she 
probably herself could not have told. But this 
action had the effect of provoking Mrs. Rosebury 
to such an extreme, that, without farther delibe- 
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latioD, she applied her open palm, and gave her 
Banghter what is elegantly calleda box on theear. 

Victoria started up at this, and drew back, 

I the mother rose too, and seized her arm. 
" Read you shall, mademoiselle," she said ; " it 
shall soon be seen who is mistresa, the mother 
or the daughter." And she endeavoured to force 
her back to the seat she had left ; but Victoria's 
eye was upon the curtain, and, being unable 
in any other way to resist her mother, she fell 
on her knees, bowing before the angry hand, 
which had already bestowed more than one blow 
on her cheek. 

The voices of the grandmother and the aunts, 
one encouraging the mother to be firm, and the 
others entreating Victoria to give way, filled 
the apartment, and might have been heard at 
some distance ; and no doubt it served to call 
many of the domestics into tbe gallery, and, 
amongst the foremost of these, Bianca, who 
knew pretty well to what to attribute tbe up- 
roar, even before Fabio could withdraw from his 
post to explain it. 

But Victoria did not dare to give way. Ac- 
cordingly, neither blows nor entreaties had the 
smallest eft'ect upon her ; threatenings were, if 
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Rosebury, in real alarm and distress, knew not 
what better to do than to bid her go to ber 
chamber, and stay there till she could hnmble 
herself, and submit to her duty. Victoria heard- 
this decree of banishment as the voice of a rc^ 
prieve ; and betrayed so much alacrity in pat- 
ting it into execution, that, as soon as she had 
left the room, having narrowly escaped tumb- 
ling over Fabio, who had resumed his post at 
the door, the grandmother remarked, '' That 
more harm than good would be done, if the 
child were not well watched and guarded in 
the apartment ; for,^ she added, '^can we be as- 
sured that the Roman Catholic servants will not 
take part with her ? We must lock her in," she 
said ; " and let my maid Evans attend her. I 
dare say, that if she has only bread and water 
there, and none of her toys and books, she will 
soon be tired of the contest, and give way." 

" I hope she will," said Mrs. Rosebury, (whose 
passion bad given way to tears, for she was 
thoroughly vexed at the obstinacy of the chiM, 
and not without a secret sense of blame for her 
own neglect of her daughter,) " because I am 
certain of this, that Mr. Rosebury will charge 
me with imprudence; and say that I might 
have avoided this altercation." 



" I do not see that at all, sister/' said Miss 
Morley. *' You could not have foreseen that 
she would have refused to read the Bible^ as she 
read it conitinually to her papa, whilst he was 
ill." 

The ladies then proceeded to discuss amongst 
themselves the character of Victoria, and its 
various inconsistencies ; and being thus engaged, 
they delayed sending for Evans, as they had 
proposed to have done, in order that immediate 
measures might be taken to shut up the little of- 
fender in her tower. But Fabio was not so slow ; 
having heard all he wished to hear, he ran with 
his report to Bianca. In consequence of which, 
Zenone came, all out of breath, to Victoria : 
— " We must hide all you would wish them 
not to see> signora," she said; ^* give me 
your books, your crucifix, the Virgin and 
Child, and the Agnus Dei, and I will put them 
where you can get Ihem, but where they will 
not think of looking for them." With that, she 
pulled the bed from the corner where it stood, 
and, discovering a cupboard in the lower part 
of the wainscot, she threw into it all the books, 
and reFics, &c. which had been, from time to 
time, given to Victoria by Teresa, and others of 
the same way of thinking. And then she added. 
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** You can get these as you want them, by 
creeping round the bed ; but mind you draw 
the bolt before you take them out^; and 
here is a ball of whipcord, which J have hid 
in the corner: let it down from the turret 
window when you hear me singing in the bass- 
court, and we will see that you have some- 
thing sent to you in a basket which is better 
than bread and water." So saying, she pushed 
the bed back into its place, and was out of the 
room in a minute. 

The solemn and stately Mrs. Evans next ap« 
peared. " I am come. Miss Victoria,*' she said, 
as she moved slowly into the chamber, ^' to do 
what is extremely unpleasant to me, viz. to 
turn the key upon such a young lady as you 
are, and for such a reason too, because you re- 
fuse to read the Holy Bible on a Christmas-day. 
Surely, Miss Victoria, you are not a heathen, 
that you entertain a disrespect for the Holy 
Scriptures ? And you must know, I am sure, 
that of all the days in the year, this is the day 
which ought to be attended to ; for my part, I 
never missed the sacrament in my life on a 
Christmas-day, till I came to this place." 

" Mrs. Evans," replied Victoria, " you must 
do as you are bid ; and I cannot blame you. 
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Indeed, I am very unhappy, but you can- 
not help me : nobody can help me; I am too 
miserable." 

" But why, my little lady," said Mrs. Evans, 
" why should you be so unhappy ? What is re- 
quired of you, but what every young lady should 
delight to do ? Is there so great a hardship in 
reading the Holy Scriptures P When I was a 
little maid ia my own village, I read them every 
day to my old grandmother; and 1 was proud 
to do so." 

" You were a happy child, then," said Vic- 
toria ; " for at least you meant well, and God 
forgive you, if you did wrong. But do not 
think to persuade me, I cannot— will not 
wad." 

Well, I do not understand it," said Mrs. 
£vans. " But I have been desired. Miss Vic- 
toria, to take away your books." 

" What books ?" asked Victoria. " My les- 
son-books are all below." 

" But you have some others, it is thought," 
replied Mrs, Evans. 

Victoria made no reply, but walked to the 
window, and leaning her head against the frame, 
seemed to take no notice of the strict search 
teade by the old servant throughout the chara- 
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ber. Mrs. Evans, however, finding nothing to 
her purpose, would again have attempted to 
engage Victoria in conversation, but could oU 
tain no other answer than floods of tears ; she 
therefore soon desisted^ and went out, locking 
the door after her; to which the little priscmer 
presently added a bolt within. 

But now^ the unhappy child being left in her 
apartment without opposition or encouragem^it, 
in silence and in solitude, having no one near 
her whom she loved, felt a sinking of the hearty 
such as before she had never experienced : so 
having bolted the door, she walked back to the 
window^ and leaned again upon the sill, her 
head resting upon her hands. 

Her window was high, and the situation of 
the house, on that side, abrupt and precipitous, 
yet covered in many parts with olive groves ; 
beyond which, were the Bay and Castle of Nice, 
and the whole line of coast, as far as Antibes, 
whose towers were visible in the remote dis-. 
tance. 

** Papa,*" thought Victoria, " dear papa, is 
now passing along the shore. Oh, beloved papa, 
how happy I was with you ! — those few days — 
those few short days which I spent alone with 
you ! and how very miserable am I now, — and 
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I must be miserable still ; I see no way for my 
escape." If I leave the truth to please them, 
then I shall have to endure the eternal punish- 
ments due to heretics. The fire, the torments, 
which last for ever ! — What are my present trials 
to these fires? or to what the holy martyrs suf- 
fered ? And then, Bianca, that terrible Bianca, 
T sure that she would find means to punish 
Did she not speak but last ni^ht of the 
stones falling from the buildings on the head of 
who deny the truth?" And the poor 
child dropped on her knees, and began to pray, 
repeating these words : — Sancta Maria, Sancta 
Dei Genilri, Sancta Vergo Virginum, Mater 
Cftristi, Mater Divints Gratia, Mater Crealoris, 
Mater Salvatoris, ora, ora, oia! Repeating 
the words with increasing vehemence, till, to- 
tally exhausted, she sunk on the floor, remain- 
ing awhile in a state of stupidity ; for grief, and 
terror, and enthusiasm, had quite overpowered 
f her young mind. 

At length, her thoughts began to work in 
another direction, that is, towards the awful 
fete of certain heretics, of which she had ac- 
counts in a book, given her by Teresa ; and she 
I considered for a moment, whether she might 
'Venture to go to the closet, and get out this 
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book ; and again, what she could do with it, ia 
case any body came. At length, she determined 
to lay it outside the ledge of the window, and 
give it a push down into the yard if there was 
any appearance of the person approaching the 
window. Thus, my young reader, you may 
perceive how the mind of thia unhappy child 
was gradually subjecting itself more and moi* 
to deceit ; so that it was become to her more 
easy than that which is straightforward. Yet, I 
know not whether I am not falling into error 
myself whilst endeavouring to caution others, 
since it is my firm belief that croaked ways are 
much easier to the unconverted man than those 
which are direct and straight; and that there- 
fore, as parents, cannot bestow upon their chit. 
dren the blessings of a new nature, although the 
believing parent may be assured that the child 
whom he entrusts to his heavenly Father's care 
will be made a partaker of the heavenly gift, in 
due time, they ought to do all that in them lies, 
to remove from their offspring the temptation to 
deceit, by carefully obtaining their confidence,, 
by making them to understand that they are 
not easily to betaken in by false pretences, and, 
above all, by taking care that people, of whose 
principles they are not perfectly assured, do not 
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obtain an injBuence over them. These are, after 
ally but cautionary motives, which I am endea- 
vouring to impress, and are all inferior to the 
divine principle of truths which these cautions, 
when once implanted in the heart, renders, to a 
certain degree, of no consequence. Nevertheless, 
as I before said^ I consider them to be worthy of 
general attention. 

But Victoria, having formed her plan respect- 
ing the book above-mentioned, crept into the 
comer, and got it out; but she had scarcely so 
done, when she heard the key turn in the lock. 
Swift as thought, she placed the book in such a 
way without the window, that, whosoever should 
attempt to close if, should throw, it down into 
the bass court; and having so done,* she with- 
drew the bolt, and admitted Mrs. Evans, bear- 
ing a slice of bread, and a glass of water. 

" Your mama, Miss Victoria," said this re- 
spectable servant, in a solemn tone, " wishes 
to know if you are willing to come down, and 
obey her commands.*" 

The time during which Victoria had been left 
to herself, had served to strengthen, rather 
than to shake, her resolution. She therefore 
replied, with increased firmness, — " Mrs. 
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Evans, I am sorry that you have f30 much 
trouble on my account. Jf my mama's com^ 
mands are, that I am to read the Bible, I caiuAOjt 
obey them.'* 

'' AstoDishing ! " exclaimed Mrs. Evajus. 
" One would think that it was a very bard 
thing which yowr mama required of you." 

" If mama asked me to work for her night 
and day, or to serve her barefoot, or to bom 
my hand in the fire, I should think it right 
to submit, Mrs. Evans/' replied Victoria; 
" but I will not obey the command to which 
you allude." 

<* This is past my understanding, miss/'^ 
said Mrs. Evans-; " and I must say, that it 
is enough to provoke any parent, to see a young 
lady so determined not to humble herself/^ 

" I am not determined not to humble myself," 
returned Victoria. " I will beg pardon, if mama 
wishes ; but, once for all, Mrs. Evans, I will 
not read the Bible, neither to-day, nor to-mor- 
row, nor any other day." 

•' Mercy upon us !*' cried Mrs. Evans. ** J)\d 
one ever hear any thing like this? Miss 
Victoria, I fear, indeed I fear, that what I hav# 
heard is then true." 
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" What have you heard?" asked Victoria, 
who at that moment was thinking of her mid- 
night excursion. 

" That you are a Papist and a heretic ; and 
thiU; those wicked Roman Catholics have turned 
you to their abominable idolatry."^^ 

A voice at that instant, speaking in French, 
and in no very mild tones, made Mrs. Evans 
tuim round. It was Bianca ; who, happening 
to pass by at this crisis, had caught and 
comprehended the few last words ; and her 
irritation getting the better of her prudence, 
she had taken up some of the most (ten- 
sive expressions used by Mrs. Evans, and 
was giving her to understand that she had no 
notion of a foreio^ner and a heretic coming: into 
her country to abuse the natural inhabitants 
thereof. Mrs. Evans had the prudence, on re- 
ceiving this unexpected attack on her rear, to 
close the gates of the fortress in her front, and 
to pocket the key ; on which, Victoria ran from 
the window, where she had had her eye on her 
book, to the door, where she listened attentively, 
and not without anxiety, to what was passing 
outside. 

But there was an impediment, which pre- 
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yented the altercation between the two conflict- 
ing parties without from coming to any ex> 
planations, which might prove dangerous to 
Victoria ; for the unhappy child had an exces- 
sive dread of her midnigiit exploit being known, 
and this was, that Mrs. Evans could not put six 
words together in French, and Bianca knew as 
httle English. Hence, Mrs. Evans having said, 
^' Vou8 cuisinier espritf vos affairs," marched 
away ; whilst Bianca, whose anger was at its 
highest flow, burst forth in her own patois to 
her niece, who, it seems, had joined her as soon 
as Mrs. Evans had left her. 

As Victoria afterwards told her brother, no- 
thing ever tended to open her mind, upon re- 
flection, to the danger of being, as she was, in 
the power of an ignorant and violent person of 
a diflerent religion to that of her father, than 
what escaped from Bianca at that period. It 
would not become me to repeat what she said ; 
but Victoria heard her pray for the eternal de- 
struction of all heretics, and especially for that 
of her roasters and mistresses ; and she also 
heard her say, though in a lower tone, as she 
passed away along the gallery, that she wished 
it would please the Almighty to take the young 
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one to himself, before her parents should have 
time and opportunity to force her back Into 
their own false und abominable way of think- 
ing- 
Victoria also heard some one, she believed it 
to be Zenone, entreating the old woman to 
command herself, although as she (that is, 
Bianca) was speaking in the lowest Patois, 
there was little fear of her being understood by 
any other of the family than by the little pri- 
soner in the tower. 

It may be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed what the feelings of this poor child 
were when all sound of voices had again ceased, 
and she found herself in total silence. She sat 
down at the foot of her bed, having taken the 
book out of the window, and her mind could 

^^est upon no other point but that of the return 
of her papa; and then she said, "And then I 
will open my whole heart to him — ■! will tell 
him all : but what will come of this confession? 
I must then be a heretic, and then I shall be 
lost that way. 1 shall die in horrors — I shall 
go to hell — I shall, I shall," — and she burst into 
tears. These tears relieved her, aud she then re- 
collected that she had the little book of prayers 
^m given her by M. Carlotti in her pocket, and she 
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thought it might suit her peculiar situation. 
She was not mistaken ; it was addressed to a 
person under persecution from unbelieving rela,- 
tions^ and gave her a new view of her situation, 
and one which was very pleasing to her. She 
was under persecution she found, in prison, 
and made to live on bread and water, and that 
for the sake of the true faith she was then a 
martyr, a santa — ^^a Santa Victoria ; and when 
her stury should be told, she would be num- 
bered with the Santa Rosalias, Santa Maries, 
Santa Cecilias, and a thousand other holy 
women. This was a new light, and a very flat- 
tering one, thrown upon her dark state ; and 
whilst this humour lasted, she opened the book 
of legends, and read all the wonders which it 
contained in the spirit of one who reads the de- 
scription of a treasure, of which he feels that he 
is to have a share. 

She was presently so deeply absorbed in 
these wonderful narratives, that she for a time 
seemed to have, forgotten her own particular 
situation. When, at length, near the end of 
the volume, she was struck with the title of a 
narrative, which she did not recollect to have 
read before ; this was *' The Vision of Marie 
Arnaudi."" The story under this title was long, 
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and entered into many particularities. It seems 
that this lady was a Protestsint, or rather, as 
the story says, a heretic^ haying been converted 
by that first of heresiarchs, Martin Luther, 
during a visit paid from Rome, her native 
place, to an aunt in Germany. It seems also 
that she had married in Rome, and secretly 
converted her husband. It also appeared that 
this heretical couple had had seven children, all 
of whom had died in infancy, although they 
had been confided to the especial care of Ippo- 
lita, the foster-mother of their father. It seems 
that after the death of the last of these, Ippolita 
had also died, and that the afflicted parents 
were about to leave Rome, and repair to Ger- 
many, where they hoped to finish their sorrow- 
ful days in an unconstrained profession of their 
own religion; when, on the night previous to 
their leaving Rome, Ippolita had appeared in a 
vision to the Contesse Marie Arnaudi, being 
all arrayed in glorious robes, and attended by 
seven cherubims, more beautiful and more 
bright than the jewels that shine in the diadem 
of the Lady of Loretto; and whilst the lady 
was obliged to veil her eyes, because she could 
not endure the brilliancy of the vision, Ippolita 
made her understand that those by whom she 

H 2 
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was accompanied were the children whom the 
lady had lost, and whom she had so deeply re- 
gretted ; making her to understand that she, 
their nurse, had been admonished by a certain 
santa to terminate their lives before their parents 
could have time to lead them into those errors 
by which they would have been eternally de- 
stroyed. " And faith and strength were given 
to me,^ she added ^ " to smother and to poison, 
and to inflict various deaths on the very babes, 
whom, a moment before, I had pressed to my 
heart in transports of the warmest love." ♦ 

'^Smother and poison T thought Victoria, 
throwing down the book ; ** how well does that 
agree with the words which I heard from Bianca 
this morning, ' Please the Almighty to take the 
young one to himself, before her parents shall 
have time to force her back into their own false 
and abominable way of thinking.' O, if she 
should think, like Ippolita, that it is her duty 
to poison me ! she might do it so well now, so 
easily, with the cakes and fine things which 
she means to send me up by the basket. What 
can I do— what am I to do ? dare I tell mama? 
but she will not believe me, and she will be so 
violent. O papa, papa !" And what with ter- 

* A story founded on fact. 
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ror, what with hunger, (for till now she had 
been too proud to touch the bread and water 
which honest Mrs. Evans had brought up,) she 
fell back on the bed half fainting, whilst 
strange horrible visions passed before her eyes, 
and for a short time she knew not where she 
was, or what she was about. 

In the mean time, the sun had set, and the 
twilight, which at Nice is short, and shorter 
than it otherwise would be, from the interven- 
tion of the hills in the west, had nearly passed 
away, when Victoria was roused by a voice 
under the window, singing a part of " O gloriosa 
Domina,^ 

Victoria started up on hearing this, and 
walked to the window with trembling steps, 
hardly daring to look around her, so impressed 
was her mind with frightful images. It is Ze- 
none, she thought, and I must put down the 
string, or they will suspect me. But I will not 
touch a morsel of what they have provided; 
perhaps there may be poison in it. 

But Zenone had lifted up her voice again, 
and Victoria, opening the window, looked out; 
it was moonlight. Zenone was standing with 
a basket in her hand, and she directed Victoria 
to let down the cord. She did so, and Zenone, 
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tying the basket to the end of the cord, the 
little prisoner drew it up, and shut the window. 
She was pleased to find a candle and tinder in 
the basket; this was really a relief to her» and 
she immediately struck a light, lighted a candle^ 
and placed it in the shade of a closet. doov. 
She then examined the basket, and foand va- 
rious patisseries, with a few oranges and a 
bottle of water. The oranges she thought she 
might venture upon, having carefully examined 
the rinds, to see if they had been broken, and 
with them and Mrs. Evanses bread she made irar 
supper. Then returning to the window^, she 
watched the rising of the moon, or rather the 
increasing light of the moon, as it rose above 
the hills. The bass court was immediat^y 
under her window, and as she stood sh^ 
thought she heard a low knocking at the oater 
door of the court. Persons who are shut up 
like Victoria are always interested in any thing 
which bears the smallest reference to active 
life. She stood where she was, therefore, and 
listened ; the knocking was repeated, and pre- 
sently she saw Bianca cross the court, and pro* 
ceed to the door; she saw her open it, and 
pass through : . the wall of the court, however, 
hid her person as soon as she was through the 
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door, but Victoria still stood at the window. 
Junt beyond the wall was the carriage road, 
and thongh the hill on that side was pred- 
pitous, a part of this road was visible from the 
window, though perhaps only for twenty or 
thirty yards, but not further; after which it 
dipped so immediately, that but as much of it as 
wa^ visible was without shade, and being stony, 
was very distinct in the moonlight. 

Bianca, however, remained on the other side 
of the dbot, it might be half an hour, and then 
returned stealingly as it were^ and looking up 
and around her as she stepped into the court ; 
and dt the same time Victoria saw a dark 
figure gilding along that part of the road which 
I hiave desbribed as being visible. On close 
observation, she perceived that this person wore 
the habit of a priest : she was not mistaken"^ 
she could not be mistaken ; it was certaiiily a 
pfi^t, in bis long black drapery and peculiar 
bat, and he had been conversing thus secietly 
with Bianca, and she perhaps bad been the 
subject of their discourse, and who kndws 
what they might have plotted. Perhaps thiis 
priest might think it would be doing her a 
kikidness to put an end to her life^ in order to 
prevent her from becoming a heretic. It is but 
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justice to say that this person, whose name I 
am not at liberty to give, had no such thoughts, 
although Victoria had been the subject of the 
conference; but whenever a church affects 
mystery, and endeavours to impress the minds 
of men through the influence of fearful imagery, 
many dreadful actions will, no doubt, be attri- 
buted to it and to its members, of which they 
are not guilty ; and whatever in past ages 
might have been the crimes of the Roman Ca- 
thohc church, I can hardly believe that the 
experience of Marie Arnaudi would be verified 
in the present age. Nevertheless, this myste- 
rious meeting between Bianca and the priest, in 
conjunction with the words which had escaped 
the bigoted old servanl in the morning, and 
the frightful Italian legend, so affected the, 
mind of Victoria, that she ran to her door, tried, 
to force it open, and when that could not be 
done, she threw herself at the foot of her bed,- 
and was weeping violently when Mrs. Evans. 
opened her door. 

" 1 am come. Miss Victoria," she said, with- 
out seeming to observe the candle that was 
burning behind the closet door, "to know if 
you are willing to come down and beg your. 
mama's pardon." 
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** Mrs. Evans,"' said Victoria, " will you take 
a little note from me to mama ?" 

*' If it is a humble one, surely I will," she 
replied. 

** Then I will make haste to write it ;^ and 
immediately finding the materials, she wrote a 
little note in French, which I shall translate. 

'* Dear Mama ; — If you have any love for 
me, please to forgive me ; and do not ask me 
to read the Bible to you till papa comes home, 
and then I will give you my reasons. Please 
to burn this, and don't let anybody see it — I 
have great reasons. Your unhappy daughter, 

" Victoria." 

This little epistle, which was blistered with 
the tears of the writer, was carried down by 
the ambassadress in high glee, supposing it 
would make all things right. 

" What has the little rebel sent you ?'^ said 
Mrs. Morley. 

" Not much to the purpose," said Julia, who 
was reading the note over her mama's shoulder; 
<*she wants to refer her petition to the judg- 
ment of papa. She knows his partiality, and 
that he will be sure to blame mama." 

H 6 
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The letter was then read alond, and com- 
mented upon, and then laid upon the taUe, 
notwithstanding the entreaties of the poor child 
that it should be burnt ; and there it lay the 
next morning, when Fabio came to set the 
room to rights; and as that worthy peraooage 
always read every card or note which he found 
about, it may be easily imagined that this was 
not lost upon him, and that he made himself 
the full master of its content^ before he threw 
it into an open china vase which etood on the 
mantel-piece, and which was the usual r^)Oti* 
tory of unanswered billets, and whore there was 
actually at this time one or two more which bad 
been sent to Mr. Rosebury. 

But to return to the discussion which took 
place upon the reading of this note, there were 
various opinions not worthy of repetitioD, the 
result of which was, that as< Mrs. Rosebury's 
nerves had been much harassed that day, Jelia 
should go up and hear what her sister had to 
say, than which there could not have been a 
decision more contrary to the apparent interest 
of Victoria. 

*'Well, Miss Victoria,'*' said her SHster, as 
she entered her room, ^' I am come up by 
mama's desire to know why you do not choose 
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to read your Bible to her. As to seeking to be 
I forgiven before you consent to do what your 
I mama bids you, I really wonder you can think 
of Euch a thing." 

"Will mama permit me a moment's conver- 
sation alone with her ?" replied Victoria. " Do 
I dsk her to allow me that favour." 
L " What, that you may talk her over as you 
I do papa," replied Juha, "and make her ill as 
' you did him. I shall carry no such measage, 
aister. In one word, will you come down and 
read the chapter, or will you not ? Where can 
the hardship be of reading a chapter in the 
Bible ?" 

Victoria turned from her sister in reply to 
this, with an air which was interpreted by the 
latter into insolence, but which was in fact a 
feeling of recklessness ; for at that instant it 
seemed to the poor child that hor last hope was 
gone, since her mother declined to allow her an 
audience even for one little moment ; and ac- 
cordingly she walked again to the window, 
which Julia taking for a signal that the confe- 
rence was closed, left the room, turning the key 
on her young sister with a nonchalance which, I 

I even with her imperfect view of the subject, J 

was not much to her credit. ■ 

L ■_■ 
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And now poor Victoria being left to her own 
feelings and apprehensions, than which she could 
hardly have had more unpleasant companions, 
considered herself as abandoned for the night. 
She therefore lighted a fresh candle, and set it 
in the chimney, and having drank the last drop 
of the water brought by Mrs. Evans, laid herself 
undressed on the bed. She could give no ac- 
count afterwards of what she felt, for her mind 
was become confused with terror. Neverthe- 
less she fell asleep, and slept for some hours, 
though not without the disturbance of very un- 
easy dreams. At length, it might be, by her 
own account, about midnight, she awoke, and 
thought she saw some one hovering over her bed. 
As she looked at the figure, it seemed to recede 
to the farthest end of the room. Victoria fol- 
lowed it with her eyes, and it seemed to settle, 
as it were, into a drapery of the curtain ; again 
changing its form, and approaching as she 
drew her eyes from it. The poor child would 
gladly have covered her eyes, and tried to sleep 
again ; but she perceived that the candle was 
going out, and at the same time she was tor- 
mented with a burning thirst. She therefore 
made an effort, got up, lighted another can- 
dle, and going to the glass brought by Mrs. 
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Evans, ascertained, to her sorrow, that there 
was not a drop of water left in it. She then 
recollected the bottle sent in the basket ; she 
deliberated a minute whether she should drink 
the suspected liquor at all risks, but thirst pre- 
vailing, she yielded to the temptation, and drank 
more than half of it. She then returned to her 
bed, and soon slept again, but awoke about 
three with a violent sense of heat and sickness. 
She immediately recollected the water she had 
drank, and had no doubt that she was actually 
poisoned. She was indeed very ill, but the water 
was harmless : however, she was so overcome with 
horrible apprehension, that she began to scream, 
and her cries presently brought several servants 
to the door. Some ran for the key from Mrs. 
Evans, who slept within her lady's room, so 
that the whole house was presently alarmed ; 
and when they gathered round the bed of the 
poor child, they found her seriously ill, and in 
such a state, that she could not distinguish 
realities from the horrible imaginations of her 
own mind. 

She was sitting up in her bed, and the wild- 
ness of her eye was alarming in the highest 
degree. It was then, for the first time perhaps, 
that Mrs. Rosebury experienced any feeling to- 
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wards her child which a mother ought to ez^^ 
perience. She felt that she ought to have seen 
her alone before she went to bed, Julia havings 
though by no means kindly, informed her of h^ 
sister^s petition. She remembered too many 
things which her husband had said to her re- 
specting this child^ and especially his last re- 
quest that she would avoid a quarrel with her 
during his absence, and she trembled at the 
result of this quarrel. *' If any thing should 
happen to this child/' she thought, ''he will 
never forgive me. I shall never be able to bear 
his just resentment.^ And under these feelings^ 
she sent immediately for a physician, and sup- 
posing it would be agreeable to her child, di- 
rected Bianca and Zenone to establish them- 
selves as her nurses. 

In the mean time, she addressed her many 
times in the tenderest accents she could use, call- 
ing her her love, her darling, her little Victoria: 
to all of which the child was perfectly heedless, 
but looking stedfastly at Bianca, kept crying 
out, *' No, no, not yet ! not yet ! I have not 
— indeed I have not ! — not since I knew it was 
wrong ! — I have not read it ! — take away the 
book!" 

'^ Let me speak to her ma'am,'' said Bianca, 
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seeing Mrs. Rosebury very much distressed; 
and the old woman, stooping down to her, 
whispered something in her $ar which, what- 
ever it might be^ silenced her ; but we have no 
means of knowing the import of this whisper, 
since Victoria could never give any account of 
it< ^^ AndnoWf^ said .Bianca, '' lie back, and 
let me put you in order for the doctor to see 
you ;'^ and, with the assistance of Zenone, she 
arranged her head, and settled her in a becom- 
ing manner for the reception of the physician* 
He was an Englishman, a Protestant, and very 
skilful; but in Victorians case he lay under 
much disadvantage^ inasmuch as it was impos- 
sible for him to conjecturethe causes of her ill* 
ness^ which were various, not only arising from 
distress of mind, but from a violent cold, occa- 
sioned by having been suddenly taken from the 
warm study in which she bad spent the last 
week into the midnight air. However, he 
immediately ascertained that she was the sub- 
ject of a fever which was making a rapid pro- 
gress. He did not, however, think it right to 
alarm Mrs. Rosebury more than he thought ne- 
cessary in order to induce her to pay proper 
attention to his patient, for his general oxpe^ 
rience had taught him that mothers are very 
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susceptible of terror ; and haying done what 
he thought necessary, he took his leave. Mrs. 
Rosebury remained with her daughter till she 
fell asleep, and then retired for a few hours, 
leaving the Uttle sufferer with Bianca. 

In the morning, as Victoria appeared better, 
a family council was again called, the subject 
being whether Mr. Rosebury should be sent 
for; and after many arguments brought for- 
ward on both sides, it was settled that as he 
was expected the next day, no express mes- 
senger should be sent to him, unless the child 
were worse. 

But the fever did not appear to make the 
expected progress this day, and the child seem- 
ed to be more quiet. Mrs. Rosebury could not 
ascertain whether the physician quite liked this 
excessive quiet; but as he spoke cautiously, 
she chose to interpret his words according to 
her own wishes. She never, however, asked 
him whether Mr. Rosebury should be sent for, 
although he said, more than once, that he 
wished the father of the patient had happened 
to have been at home. 

Thus passed this first day of Victoria's ill- 
ness, and the second of her father's absence, 
during which period she was never left by 
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Bianca. In. the evening, a letter came from 
Mr. Rosebury, saying that he hoped to be at 
home the next night. Victoria was evidently 
worse the next day, and the mother was more 
and more miserable. She dreaded to see her 
husband, yet she almost wished it over; but at 
night, instead of seeing him, another letter 
came, saying that Lord M. being much better, 
they were all coming on together the next 
morning. 

Mrs. Rosebury watched Victoria herself 
during the greater part of that night, hoping in 
vain to see some change for the better; and it 
may be more easily imagined than described, 
what the feelings of this lady were, when, about 
one o^c|ock the next day, she saw from the win- 
dow the carriage which brought her husband. 

She immediately ran down, to be the first 
to tell the story of the poor child's illness, and 
to tell it in her own way ; but he was in the 
saloon before she reached it, the family being all 
assembled there with the exception of Mr. 

Morley, who had stayed to settle Lord M 

at the hotel. 

Mr. Rosebury having kissed his wife and 
Julia, immediately called for his little girl, and 
whilst so doing took up the notes which were 
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in the china jar, and still held them as quite 
secondary things, whilst his wife broke to him 
the account of Victoria's illness, of which she 
made rather too light an affair. He coloured 
very highly as she spoke, for when he missed 
the child he had been more than half afhitd 
that he should hear something unpleasant, in 
consequence of which he looked round on the 
circle more angrily than he was accustomed td 
do, saying, •' I hope there have been no qtiar- 
rels ; but I must see her," he added. " Wh^ere 
is she P"* 

*' In her room,** said Mrs. Rosebury, hesi- 
tating^ ** in her bed. You must be pre- 
pared ** 

** In her room in bed !" he repeated 4 '* Is 
she very ill? Speak. In one word, is my 
child vefy ill ?^ and he rushed to the door. 

" Stop, stop," cried Mrs. Rosebury, " let me 
go first.''' 

'* I thought it would be so,"' exclaimed Mr. 
Rosebury; ** I had my apprehensions of what 
has happened. But don^i hinder me ; I will see 
her,^ and he brushed by his wife, and ran up tb 
the apartment. 

He was absent only a few minutes, atid wheh 
he came back his face was as pale as a sheet of 
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white paper. His relations had never seen him 
thus moved before. He had in this short space 
not only seen his altered child, but his eye had 
fallen on her hand-writing among the notes he 
held in his hand. He had thrown all the rest 
away to read this, and with this open in his 
hand he appeared again before his wife. 

"Mrs. Rosebury," he said, *' what does this 
mean ? You have finished your work in cruelty, 
as you began it with stony indifference. Ex- 
plain to me this instant all that has passed; 
tell me how you have reduced your unhappy 
little daughter to the miserable state in which I 
find her." 

This was not the sort of language which 
Mrs. Rosebury was accustomed to hear from 
her husband ; and faulty as she felt her coum 
duct to have been towards her child, it was not 
the sort of language she chose to bear. She 
therefore attempted to throw the blame off her- 
self with a high hand, which served only to 
make her husband more exasperated. 

*' Had you not known how the poor child 
was involved with these artful Papists, I should 
not have blamed you, Mrs. Rosebury," he said; 
" but knowing that, as you did, you were inex- 
cusable in driving her to extremities.'" 
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Julia attempted to speak in this place for her 
mother, but her father silenced her, saying, that 
if she, at least, had had any pity for her sister, 
things might not perhaps have been as they 
now were. 

We are not defending Mr. Rosebary in aU 
this— we are merely stating things as they hap- 
pened ; but we should find it very difficult to 
describe the scene which followed, when, having 
delivered himself as above related, he left the 
room, and hastened to the bed-side of his little 
girl, where he took his station, with a resolution 
to remain until she no longer needed his atten- 
tion. 

There was a silence in the saloon for some 
moments after he was gone, the ladies looking 
at each other in mute amazement. At length 
old Mrs. Morley spoke, and said every thing 
which she ought not to say. She began by 
abusing Mr. Rosebury, and inflaming the anger 
of her daughter. She told Julia that her father 
was so wrapped up in her sister that he had no 
affection whatever to bestow on her; and she 
concluded by saying, that if she were in her 
daughter's place, she would have a separate 
allowance and a separate establishment before 
she would submit to the humours of such a 
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husband and such children, who would, if they 
were to go on as they had done the last few 
weeks, reduce her life to that of a nun. 

To all this, as no one answered, she added, 
addressing Mrs. Rosebury, ** To tell you the 
truth, Maria, I have had it in my mind for 
8ome days past to proceed to Rome with my 

friend, Lady M , and to take my younger 

daughter with me, and what can you do better 
than to accompany me with Julia, and let 
this man know that he is not to subject you 
in this way to all his humours, and to the 
tyranny of his little favourite, and the reproofs 
of your son George. When the young man 
comes, he will be sure to side with his father, 
and what a life you will have." 

** Indeed, indeed, I shall,'" said Mrs. Rose- 
bury, bursting into tears, and she sat down on 
the nearest chair, and sobbed violently. At 
this instant Mrs. Evans came in, with an agi- 
tated and distressed look, saying that she came 
from Mr. Rosebury, who wished to see his 
lady. 

" Enough, Evans— enough ; wait at the 
door," said Mrs. Morley. " And now, my 
dear," she added, ** now is your time, either to 
give way, or assert your independence. Shall 
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I tell Evans to say that you are hastening to 
her master, to beg his pardon and kiss his 
hand, and before your daughter, too, for he is 
no doubt in Victoria'^a room ?" 

'' I am a miserable woman every v^ay/' said 
Mrs. Rosebury. " Send what answer you wiU, 
mother, I am too ill to attend him ;" and she 
hastened to her own room, her daughter and 
sisters following, and there had a violent hys- 
teric fit, whilst Mrs. Morley, putting her head 
out of the door into the gallery, '* Tell my son- 
in-law, Evans,^ she said, "that my d«^ughter is 
too ill to attend him ; she is now actually in a 
fainting fit.*" 

But to finish this unpleasant part of my 
story as shortly as possible, I shall simply say 
that Mrs. Rosebury, in order to make good her 
mother's words, either was or thought herself so 
ill after her hysteric fit, that she actually went 
to b^d» sii^d desired that the physician might 
see her when next he came to Victoria ; and 
when Mr. Morley arrived, he was told that his 
sister and niece were both ill, and in different 
apartments. 

But to do Mrs. Rosebury justice, I must 
inform my reader, that although she had re- 
solved not to be the first to apologize, she 
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was truly miserable. A thousand times did 
she wish that she had gone to her husband 
when summoned by Evans, and too painfully 
did she feel that what would have been easy 
then would be almost intolerable after the 
delay of some hours. It was in vain that 
her mother talked to her, and endeavoured to 
prove to her how harshly and unjustly she had 
been treated. There was a still small voice 
within, which continually whispered that she 
had been wrong in her treatment of Victoria, 
knowing as she did, how, through her neglect, 
the child had been brought under the influence 
of Roman Catholics. She was shocked to 
think how she had received the advances she 
had made in her note, and she was also led to 
see that as she had never deserved her affection 
as a mother, she had no right to use that cor- 
rection which a tender parent only ought to 
use. Thus one reflection seemed to introduce 
another, till at length the inquiry was sug- 
gested, may we not hope divinely, " Are my 
husband and George right in pleading the im- 
portance of that religion which I have so long 
and so entirely neglected, and am I wrong? 
Whatwill George thinks when he comes,and finds 
the house thus divided ? 1 shall be ashamed 
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to meet my son, but I cannot confess myself to 
blame. No^ I must bear it out; my husband 
will come round. This is not the first occa- 
sion, if it happens now, that I have made him 
confess himself wrong, when the fault has been 
mine. And what is the use of my thinking of 
religion now? Indeed I cannot; I should die 
of the vapours to think of these things. Death 
must come^ to be sure, and I must stand before 
the judgment-seat; the Lord have mercy on 
me then ! If I dare not stand before a justly 
offended husband, how shall I. stand before 
Him who knows all my thoughts ?^ And she 
sat up in her bed, and tried to shake off these 
reflections, for she had been left alone, her 
mother and sister having gone out of her room 
to see Mr. Morley, who had just come; but 
her efforts were vain — they would return. 
Though she became easier when one and ano- 
ther of her relations sat with her, she was still 
invaded with terrors, which, however, she dared 
not to reveal; and if these were such in the 
day-time, it may be imagined what they were 
in the silence of the night. Though the mind 
of this poor woman was like a troubled sea, 
which casts up mire and dirt, her proud and 
stubborn nature rising in opposition against 
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strong convictions of sin, the one becoming 
more determined as the other gained force ; 
\vhilst the jreports which from time to time 
were brought of the sufferings of Victoria, for 
she would know how the child went on, seemed 
to add to her anguish, so that her situation was 
truly deplorable, and her illness, which at first 
was only imaginary, soon became real. 

In the mean time, Mr. Rosebury, though at 
first he seemed much hurt by the answer which 
Mrs. Evans brought to his message, yet it ap- 
peared that he soon dismissed it from his 
mind, and became entirely absorbeil by the con- 
dition of Victoria. He was extremely pained 
at first to see that she did not know him, and 
appeared not to take any notice whatever of 
him. He was however startled, after having been 
some time in the room, Bianca being seated at 
the foot of her bed, to observe, on Bianca's get- 
ting up to fetch something, that she turned 
suddenly to him, and smiled, recovering her 
appearance of insensibility on the return of the 
servant. He, however, seemed to take no notice 
of ^this ; but after the physician had paid his 
evening visit, he took upon himself to dismiss 
Bianca and Zenone for the night, saying that 
he and Mrs. Evans would sit up with her, that 

I 
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worthy woman having offered her services. 
Bianca opposed this measure as long as she de- 
cently could, but Mr. Rosebury insisting that 
she and her niece should get a night's rest, she 
was obliged to submit. 

Mr. Rosebury could hardly tell whether Vic- 
toria was aware that they were out of the room, 
but at length, having been in a short disturbed 
sleep for a quarter of an hour, she opened her 
eyes, and asked for water. Bianca had always 
been accustomed to give her what she drank, 
but on her papa raising her to take it, whilst 
Mrs. Evans held it» she said, ^^ Is not Bianca 
here?" 

" No, my love," replied Mr. Rosebury. 

'^ Nor Zenone, papa?" asked the little girl. 

^' No, my love," replied Mr. Rosebury. 

" Bolt the door, then," said Victoria. She 
had not spoken so much since her papa had re- 
turned. 

'* They are gone to bed,'* said Mr Rosebury. 

'' I am glad of it,'' she said. " And now, 
papa, will Bianca know what I say in the morn- 
ing, when you are gone?*' 

Mr. Rosebury looked at Mrs. Evans, but 
neither of them spoke. They were afraid to 
excite the feelings of the little girl, but they 
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were astonished to see how easy she almost 
instantly became, when fully satisfied of the 
person with whom she was. 

" Papa shall hold my hand," she said, '^and 
Mrs. Evans shall sit at my feet Then I shall 
be safe, shall I not, papa ? But will you go 
away to-morrow?" and she looked anxiously at 
him. 

He gave her every assurance that he would 
not leave her, and she grew easy again ; and 
Mr. Rosebury observed, that as the night wore 
away the child gradually became more tranquil, 
the anxiety of her countenance disappeared, 
and she said more than once, " Papa is the 
best nurse after all.''^ 

About five o'clock she fell asleep, and slept 
long, during which time Bianca appeared 
again, but Mr. Rosebury, according to his pro- 
mise, took care that she should not be left alone 
with her, but that either he or Mrs. Evans 
should be also present. It was about six 
o'^clock this morning that Mr. Rosebury, hav- 
ing left his little daughter asleep, withdrew to 
his study to refresh himself, by changing his 
dress; which having done, he knelt down to 
pray most earnestly that the various afflictions 
of his family might terminate in their good, and 

1 2 
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that he might be directed so to act towards his 
wife as might promote rather than retard the 
workings and leadings of a kind Providence. 

Whilst thus engaged, the physician, who had 
been up with Victoria, knocked at his door, and 
coming smilingly forwards, said, *'Mr. Rosebury, 
I am happy to say that your little girl is better. 
She spoke to me, and said that you had been 
her nurse this night, adding, ' Papa is the best 
nurse.** Only go on, my good sir, as you have 
begun,^ continued the worthy man, as be hur- 
ried away, ** and we shall do vastly well.'* 

As Mr. Rosebury followed the physician to 
the hall door, the latter was met in the portico 
by a young gentleman in a travelling dress, fol- 
lowed by sundry porters carrying trunks, &c. 

*• George!*' exclaimed Mr. Rosebury, " im- 
possible.^ 

** Very possible,**' answered the young man, 
springing into his father's arms, *' your own 
George; and how are my mother and sisters, 
and all of them ?^ And he was springing up 
the well-known stairs, when his father said, 
** Not up yet, my boy, it is hardly seven o'clock; 
but come into my study, where I have ordered 
an early breakfast. I will presently tell you 
wherefore ; but have you been np all night ?'* 
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** I believe so," replied George ; ^' but I have 
forgotten all about my journey. Tell me how 
they are.'' 

Mr. Rosebury had a painful tale to tell his 
son ; it is certain that he softened it as much 
as possible, and he was able to do it, as he had 
just heard the physician's opinion of Victoria. 
Nor did he say one word of his disagreement 
with his wife, hoping that all would be set 
right before his son could hear of it. But this 
story, together with George's comments, occu- 
pied the whole time of their breakfast, and Mr. 
Rosebury was rejoiced to find that his son 
looked on these things in a different point of 
view with himself. 

*' My dear father,'' he said, "I would much 
rather hear that you are all angry and vexed 
with each other on the score of religion, than to 
find you all in a dead sleep. I am prepared for 
a few battles, and I trust I know wherein my 
strength must lie ; and I must confess that I 
did not expect to find in my dear father one so 
ready to stand upon my side. But why do I 
say my side? It is the side of the Lord, and 
we shall be conquerors." 

Whilst the fine young man was speaking to 
this effect, the heart of the father was in a 
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glow of gratitude towards his heavenly Parent, 
who had given him such a son ; for George was 
another Victoria^ all sparkling, beautiful, and 
affectionate — these tine natural qualities being 
sanctified in him, whereas in the little girl they 
were spoiled and perverted. If Mr. Rosebury, 
therefore, loved his little daughter, notwith- 
standing the perverseness of her temper, how 
much more was his heart drawn out towards 
his son, in whom the sweetest Christian tem- 
pers beamed forth through all the vivacity and 
ardour of his natural temperament ! Yet the 
presence of his boy did not make him forget 
his little girl. Being apprised that she was 
awake, and called for him, he dismissed his son 
to join the rest of the family, and hastened to 
his little girl, with whom we will leave him for 
the present ; for we are not like the dramatist, 
who, when his piece is coming to a close, hardly 
knows to what to give his attention, his plot 
thickening around him, and every scene re- 
quiring his peculiar regard. 

It seems that Mr. Morley had seen his sister 
the night before, had heard her complaints of 
her husband, and his mother'*s plans for taking 
her and Julia with them to Rome, and, to the 
surprise of the ladies, had taken the part di- 
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I rectly against them. OJd bachelors, in general, 
have a very high notion of the authority of a 
husband, and the obedience due by a wife. In 
Consequence of which, he had told his sister 
that she was making herself very miserable for 
nothing at all, unless it might be the illness of 
her child, and that the best thing she could do 
would be to get up, slip on her clothes, and go 
up and beg pardon like a dutiful wife. " And 
this being done, you will have nothing to do 
but wipe your eyes, eat a bit of sugared bread 
and butter, and go to bed again in peace with 
all mankind." 

Now it happened that the light manner in 
which Mr. Morley treated the affair, was the 
most provoking thing which he could have 
done on this occasion ; and Mrs. Rosebury in 
consequence resolved that her brother should 
see that the affair was not so unimportant as he 
thought it ; and therefore, though contrary to 
her conscience, which, as I before remarked, 
was not asleep, she resolved that she would not 
make a single advance of which her husband 
might avail himself to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. In the meantime, the rest of the ladies 
EoHended with Mr. Morley, and the worthy 
er being just come out of her room, was 
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renewing the attack upon him^ when George, 
whose arrival had not yet been reported; burst 
in upon them, and gave a new turn to every 
body^s thoughts. All the relations were de- 
lighted with him, and most agreeably disap- 
pointed ; for, as the uncle afterwards said, ** We 
had expected a sort of crop-eared puritan in 
this boy, and instead of such an one, we see as 
fine and as cheerful a youth as any ever turned 
out of our own fair island.*^ 

'^ But my mother?" said George; and this 
exclamation sent Julia to her mother^s room, to 
carry the news that George was come. In a 
few minutes, Julia returned to introduce her 
brother; and a very long interview then en- 
sued, in which, from one thing to another, the 
mother was led to open her whole heart to her 
son. She commenced her history, which was 
full of complaints, with some mildness of man- 
ner, but became violent as she proceeded, and 
wept much towards the close of it. 

George sate by her bed, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground and full of thought, but he 
made no remarks on any particular parts of her 
discourse, although he spoke, and said, *^ You 
must be aware, madam, that it is hard for a son 
to speak." 
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*' I know it," she replied ; " but when I 
opened my heart to you, I gave you authority 
to speak to me. For a moment, let us forget 
our relative situations; speak to me as you 
would to a stranger." 

^' Dear madam/' said the young man, stoop- 
ing and kissing her hand, which lay on the 
quilt, '^how can I forget that you are my own 
beloved mother?" 

Mrs. Rosebury was affected by this; she 
embraced her son, and wept again; but her 
tears were now as the kindly dew which de- 
scends on the mown grass. 

George was encouraged by his mother's man- 
ner, and said, '^ The evils of which you speak, 
dear madam, as existing in this household, pro- 
ceed from the total neglect of religion which 
has, I fear, prevailed in it."" 

The lady made no answer, and George went 
on. " Had not the Almighty had purposes of 
mercy for us, he would have permitted us to 
have gone on in the deep sleep in which we all 
lay, until we had passed from time into eter- 
nity ; but he has stirred us up — he has awak- 
ened us, and made us uneasy. He has said to 
us, ' Arise, and fly from the wrath to come !^ " 

Mrs. Rosebury spoke in this place, in order 
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to defend herself against the charge of total 
neglect of religion, laying the blame on the 
want of a place foe public worship, and shiftiog 
it at the same lime from her own ehoulders. 

Her son allowed her to say all she choee ; 
and, in fact, to discover how very liUle she had 
to say, which slie would not so well have done 
had be interrupted her ; and when she had con- 
cluded, which she did rather abruptly, being 
come sooner than she expected to the end of her 
account of duties performed, he replied, " Bat, 
mother, granting that these forms have been 
attended to, every heathen and Roman Cathohc 
could boast of many more, — forms can admit 
an individual only into the visible church; a 
apirituat worship is required of those who are 
members of the invisible church." 

Mrs. Rosebury did not at first comprehend 
this distinction; on which her eon said, in 
plainer language, " It is one thing, dear mother, 
to belong to the church of God, and another to 
belong to any particular form of worship or 
church on earth, A person may bear a very 
fair character in his own particular church on 
earth, and yet be excluded for ever from the 
general assembly of the church of the first- 
born in heaven," 
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Here the young man waa coming to the 
point; and here he pressed his mother closely 
on the subject of faith, having first pointed out 
to lier that no person, however apparently cor- 
rect in the sight of his fellow-men, can be justi- 
fied by works in the eyes of the Discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. 

"Do you believe what God has said in his 
holy book, my dear mother?" asked George. 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Rosebury, "I know that 
the Bible is true. I am not an infidel." 

"Can you receive every word written in the 
Bible ?" said George. 

"To tell you the truth," rephed Mrs. Rose- 
bury, I do not doubt the Scriptures, but I do 
not know them — I am ashamed to say so. I 
must acknowledge that I have neglected to 
read them for some years, and you know that 
we have had no place of worship to go to.'" 

George might have said, *' Then what becomes 
of your boastings P" But he refrained from re- 
proaches ; he could not forget that the lady be- 
fore him was his mother. He, however, an- 
swered, "If yon have not studied the Bible 
lately, you are not aware of the means pro- 
vided by the Almighty for the salvation of man." 

" Mo," replied Mrs. Rosebury, " I am not so 
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ignorant as you suppose. We are to do right, 
and to serye God, and Christ will help us it we 
fall short. And Christ, I trust, will help me ; 
and that I shall be pardoned for my short 
comings.^ 

•*This is not the gospel," replied George, 
seriously. " Dear mother, permit me to say, 
that if you have no other dependence than this, 
you are in a state of condemnation.'^ 

Mrs. Rosebury grew angry and hot at this 
assertion of her son, and said, ^' Really, George, 
I do not understand you. Jf this is not the 
Christian religion, what is it ?" 

*'The Christian religion," replied George, 
"is so very simple, that no person who is not 
wholly divested of human confidence can re- 
ceive it. It merely consists in the knowledge 
of Christ our Lord as the Saviour."*' 

•* Well," returned Mrs. Rosebury, " and did 
I not just now say that I looked to Christ for 
mercy ? And you, in reply, told me that that 
was not the truth."*' 

" Looking to Christ our Lord as a helper out 
to our short comings, and as one who will show 
mercy if we fail at the last, is not the same, by 
any means, as knowing him as the Saviour, and 
our Saviour. Understand, dear mother, the ex- 
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tent of- the word Saviour — is it no more than 
helper, than assistant ?" 

Mrs. Rosebury thought awhile, and then 
said, " The word Saviour, taken in its most 
comprehensive meaning, is a word of mighty 
signification."*' 

" Well, then, beloved mother,*" said the son, 
pray that you may be brought to know Christ 
our Lord in the strongest sense of the term ; 
pray that he may be revealed to you especially 
as your Redeemer and Sanctifier, through the 
Lord the Spirit, and when this is done all 
else will follow ; peace will be restored to your 
mind, and you will be able to forgive those who 
have trespassed against you as God has for- 
given you, and we shall then be a blessed fa- 
mily- The present world will lose its interest, 
and our hearts will be there, where our treasure 
is ; for he that spared not his own Son, but 
gave him for the sins of the world, how shall he 
not with him give us all things ?^ 

Several impatient motions on the part of 
Mrs. Rosebury at this time reminded George 
that he had perchance said as much as his mo- 
ther would bear at once ; he therefore added 
that he bad been very fortunate in his journey, 
having met at Lyons, to which place he had 
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come in the diligence, an English genUeman, 
an elderly clergyman, with whom he had 
joined company for the remainder of his tra- 
vels. ^^ Mr. Reynolds,^ he added, ** is now in 
Nice^ where he expects to remain only a few 
weeks ; and as he is an experienced ChristiaD, 
you might perhaps like to converse with him 
rather than with one so young as I am.'' 

To this Mrs. Rosebury made no answer, and 
George took his leave of her for the present 
As he came out of her room he met Julia, whom 
he invited to walk with him in the garden, 
where he had another long conversation, which 
was far less pleasing to him than that he had 
had with his mother. This young person was 
at this time wholly devoted to pleasure, and 
she had, in consequence, a horror of the very 
name of religion ; neither would she hear a 
word on the subject from her brother, and 
really seemed to be extremely angry with him 
for having brought it forward in his letter to 
his father. But as what she said is not worth 
repeating, I shall take the liberty of omitting it 
altogether. There were more conferences during 
thatday between George and his other relations ; 
he was not, however, permitted to see Victoria, 
nor was she even told that he was come, for 
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she was inclined to sleep most part of the day ; 
and as her pulse was become more regular, and . 
every other symptom as it should be, the physi- 
cian said that if she were not roused or dis- 
turbed, she would sleep herself well, he trusted. 

Mr. Rosebury kept guard over her, being re- 
lieved by Mrs. Evans, whom the grandmother 
kindly gave up to the service. The mother re- 
mained in her own room, though not in her 
bed. Julia continued to be sullen. Mr. Morley 
had much to say to his nephew, though he told 
him in a few words that he would hear no 
cant. Thus the day passed off, and the even- 
ing was terminated by a second visit of George 
to his mother ; but as the old lady accompanied 
him in this visit, there was no particular con- 
versation upon religion, Mrs. Rosebury waving 
th« subject whenever George attempted to in- 
troduce it. 

Before George went to bed, he saw his father 
again for a few minutes. Mr. Rosebury had 
got some sleep during the day, on a couch 
which he had caused to be set in Victoria's 
room, and where he proposed to lie down 
during the night, if all were well ; '^ for," added 
he, *^ I am resolved to keep close guard over 
the dear child, Mrs. Evans having informed me 
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that a priest was seen by her, towards the dusk 
of the evening, in conference with Bianca, at 
the door of the court. Your little sister, I 
plainly see,^ continued the father, " is involved 
in their web, how deeply I cannot say; but I 
apprehend that it will be impossible for us to 
remain here with her ; we must guard her care- 
fully till she is well, and then remove from this 
place.'* 

George agreed with his father in this opinion, 
and then reported to him much of the con- 
versation he had had with his mother, asking 
his father if he could not take some little step 
to terminate this unpleasant state of irritation. 

** My dear George,'*' replied Mr. Rosebury, 
** it is a painful thing to make a son the umpire 
between angry parents, but I consider this 
crisis so important, that I feel that much of our 
future happiness^ humanly speaking, is to de- 
pend upon it. I can give no account of the 
change which has taken place in my own mind 
within a few weeks. I had begun, before Vic- 
toria's illness, and even before I suspected how, 
through our neglect, she was involved with the 
Roman Catholics, to be very much dissatisfied 
with our way of life, and the state of your mo- 
ther and Julia j and your letter, together with 
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my distress respecting Victoria, have, I trust, 
under the divine blessing, tended still further to 
open my eyes. It is my fixed purpose, God 
helping me, to make an entire change in the 
habits of our family ; this reform will probably 
separate us from Mrs. Morley and your uncle 
and aunts, and it remains to be ascertained 
whether your mother will submit to it. It will 
be a dreadful blow to me if she does not, but I 
think I know her disposition, and I feel that if 
I now give way further than I have done, my 
influence will be weakened, and we shall lose 
our object/' 

" I understand you, sir," said George. 

" And you may also understand," added Mr. 
Rosebury, *^ that I am ready, on the smallest 
concession on your mother^s part, to pass all 
over, and to be to her what, I trust, that I have 
always been — I mean in respect of kindness. 
But I must not allow of that in my family, 
which late convictions have made me see to be 
extremely sinful." 

" I have not another word to say, sir," re- 
plied George ; ^^ I am satisfied, and it must be 
my endeavour, with the divine assistance, to 
bring my dear mother to a proper way of 
thinking." 
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"But, George," said Mr.Rosebury, " it ap. 
pears to me, from your report of your conversa- 
tion with your mother on the subject of reli- 
gion, that you are feeding her with what I 
should call very strong meat*^ 

The young man asked his father to explain 
what he meant. 

*' I consider your mother,^ replied Mr. Rose- 
bury, *' as being even more ignorant of religion 
than I am myself, or rather perhaps than as I 
was before your letter came, and God knows 
that need not be. But allowing that it is so, 
which you will hardly, I think, dispute — why, 
at once strike with her to the deepest doctrines 
of religion— doctrines which, I confess, I can 
hardly myself receive." 

" What are these, sir ?" asked George. 

^' I am not skilled as yet in the language of 
religion/^ replied Mr. Rosebury ; "but the deep 
doctrine to which I allude is this, viz. that when 
an individual has been brought to know that 
Christ is his Saviour, that every thing else will 
assuredly follow ; by which I understand you to 
assert, that this knowledge is sufficient, and 
that the man who has it will be certainly 
saved.'' 

" Is saved," replied George, ^* already saved; 
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and, being saved, is as assured of eternal 
blessedness as if he were already in the realms 
of glory." 

" Indeed, George,*^ said Mr. Rosebury, " I 
must confess that this is beyond me. What, 
then, if a man, living in allowed sin, acknow- 
ledges Christ as his Saviour, he is as sure of 
salvation as the blessed Stephen, who, ' being 
not in the flesh, saw . the heavens opened, and 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
God.' (Acts vii. 56.) Is it not written, (Matt, 
vii. 21,) ^ Not every one that saith unto me. 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father, 
which is in heaven.'" 

^' My dear sir,'' replied George, *' you do not 
understand me. I did not assert that he who 
with the lips acknowledges Christ to be the 
Son of God and the Saviour of his people, for 
such is the language in common use in Chris- 
tian countries — a sort of Shibboleth, which, if a 
man does not utter, he is scouted from the so- 
ciety of even nominal Christians; is actually 
saved, and can in conseqaence never fall away. 
But I assert that he who believes, in deed and 
jn truth, that Jesus is the Christ, is bom of God, 
and whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
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world ; and this is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.*' 

•' You confuse me, George," said Mr. Rose- 
bury ; *' you perplex me, I confess. According 
to you, we are first to believe that we are saved 
through Christ, and then to look for our victory 
over the world, by which I suppose that I am 
right in understanding that subjugation of the 
passions, and proper direction of the affections, 
included under the term of amendment of life.^ 

^' I mean sanctification in general,'^ replied 
George, " which of course includes an entire 
change of life; and I ifiean to assert, that 
sanctification will certainly follow faith. We 
are taught by Scripture that the three persons 
of the divinity are all equally engaged in the 
salvation of an individual, the Father com- 
mencing, the Son carrying on, and the Holy 
Ghost completing the work." 

" These things are entirely new to me, my 
son," replied Mr. Rosebury, " and thoroughly 
overturn all my preconceived ideas, which were 
these — that the individual is first prepared and 
made fit by the Spirit, through repentance and 
a change of life, to be an object of salvation ; 
and being thus purified, is presented by the 
Son to the Father, by whom he is accepted 
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through the mercy obtained by the Son. I do 
not know whether I make myself clear, or 
whether ideas, which I now perceive to be all 
confusion, can be rendered more distinct ; but 
so far you will understand, that your system 
completely overturns mine, my work beginning 
where yours concludes." 

" In consequence of which," replied George, 
" if I am right — that is, if my principles accord 
with Scripture, and yours do not, you must ob- 
serve how very much opposed yours are to the 
truth, and how very greatly they must retard 
the progress of that truth, inasmuch as you 
look for the crowning work before the founda- 
tion stone is laid ; and not seeing that cr6wning 
work in progress, you are driven to hopeless- 
ness, and, humanly speaking, are in a lost con- 
dition. Your system, too» is awfully false in 
one particular — that it contains a blasphemous 
view of the character of the Father, and instead 
of making him, as it were^ the first mover in 
the work of mercy, it seems, according to you, 
almost as if the salvation of the individual were 
forced upon him by the intervention of the se- 
cond and third persons of the blessed Trinity." 

" I see it,'' replied Mr. Rosebury, '^ and I 
acknowledge that this is the view I have had 
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of the Father, even since something like light 
has broken in on my soul, for which offence I 
am ready to cry, ^ Father, forgive me ; I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son/ Bat, my 
dear blessed boy, state to me the particular 
works of the three Persons in man's salvation, 
as you have been enabled to understand them 
from Scripture."' 

^' The work of the Father is first in order," 
said George, '^ and may be explained in a few 
verses-— first, from St Paul's Epistle to the 
Ephesians, (i. 3, 4, 5,) ' Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in 
heavenly places in Christ; according as he 
hath chosen us in him before the foundation of 
the world, that we should be holy and without 
blame before him in love. Having predesti- 
nated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ to himself, according to his will/ 
Thus, my dear father, you see,"^ said George, 
" that we who are to be saved were predesti- 
nated to glory before the foundation of the 
world, through the tender love of the Father; 
and we further find from Scripture that the Son 
is revealed to the soul of the redeemed by the 
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Father, for, as our blessed Saviour says to 
Peter, when he had answered and said, ' Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the living God f — 
' Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jona, for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven.^ And again, 
such are the mercies of the Father to his re- 
deemed," continued George ; " and as those 
who are predestinated to glory are chosen by 
the Father, and by him brought to the know- 
ledge of the Son, so are they justified by the 
Son, and regenerated and sanctified by the 
Spirit, who makes his abode in the believer, the 
work of the Spirit following as certainly those 
of the Father and of the Son, as the word of 
God is true ; and they that doubt it are not be- 
lievers, and make the Holy One a liar/' 

*' But is it not possible, George,^ said Mr. 
Rosebury, *' that a soul may believe that Christ 
our Lord is the Saviour, without feeling at the 
same time that he is its Saviour? For ex- 
ample, may I not believe all that you have said, 
and yet have some doubts respecting my own 
particular case ? I may believe that Christ is 
the Saviour prepared for certain persons who 
are chosen by the Father, apd that such are 
justified, and will be certainly regenerated and 
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sanctified, without believing that I am vqjbqV 
one of this blessed number?" 

^' Let us examine the Scriptures in this di£B- 
culty, sir,^ replied George ; " you are sup- 
posing the case of a person who believes thst 
Christ is the Saviour, but having always been 
accustomed to look to his own demerits, doubts 
whether he is his Saviour. What reply does 
the Scripture make to such an inquirer ? * The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in 
thy heart; that is, the word of faith, which we 
preach : that if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.**" (Rom. x. 8, 9.) 

" My dear son," said Mr. Rosebury, ^* you 
have given me mut^h to think of this night 
Bless you, my child ! pray for me, for your mo- 
ther, for us all, and God be with you.**' 

'^ Rather let us implore the intercession of 
the Son and Holy Spirit," replied George, '* than 
that of one of our fellow creatures." And hav- 
ing begged his father to forgive him, if be had 
in any way failed in respect to him, he with- 
drew to rest, being greatly fatigued. 

It is very usual after many disturbed nights 
for persons to wake early, and not to be able to 
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compose themselves again. This was the case 
with Greorge. It was scarcely sunrise when he 
opened his eyes the next morning, and found it 
impossible to sleep again. He accordingly 
arose, and, as the house was still, thought he 
would walk out to visit some of his ancient 
haunts. He first went round the garden, and 
through the orange plantations, which were 
still wet with dew. In the course of his peram- 
bulations, he came to the back of the house, 
where, to his surprise, he saw a dark figure 
standing in the shade of the door of the yard, 
as if in conference with some one within. He 
stood a moment, during which the conference 
broke up. The door was shut, and the figure 
stood revealed in open day : it was that of a 
comely-looking elderly man, dressed very much 
like a clergyman of the church of England of 
the higher orders. His hair was grey, and his 
hat turned up at three comers ; but his drapery 
was longer and more full than that usually 
worn by our clergy, and he had a silk scarf 
over his shoulders. 

George's indignation rose at the sight. 
*' This is the man," he thought, '* who is trou- 
bling our house, and who has perhaps endan- 
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gered the life of my sister.'*' And without 
waiting to implore the divine direction, he has- 
tened to meet him, being strong in his own 
supposed strength ; and having accosted him 
with a slight bow, ^' Will you permit me, sir,^ 
he said, ^^ to inquire what business you may 
have at this house, which belongs to my 
father ?" 

The priest, for such he was, bowed more 
politely indeed than George had done, and was 
passing on, when the young man stepping be* 
fore him, said, ^* You must allow me to state, 
that I feel, as do all my family, very uneasy re- 
specting the situation of my little sister. I 
need not, I presume, inform you, that she now 
lies very ill, and that her illness is attributed to 
uneasiness of mind.^ 

" I am sorry for it, sir,"' said the priest ; •• but 
I am not aware in what way I am concerned in 
this affair, any farther than as every humaa 
creature ought to f^el for another in a state of 
suffering." 

*^Do you pretend ignorance, sir?'' said 
George. ^' Is it possible that you should not 
be aware of the various distresses to which 
you give rise in a family, by sowing dissension 
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amongst its members, and influencing, as you 
have done, the mind of one individual against 
the principles of another ?^^ 

" I will not pretend to misunderstand you, 
str/^ replied the priest; ^'but, granting your 
charge to be true, I ask you, did not our Mas- 
tor say, (Mat. x. 34—36,) ' Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth — I come not to 
send peace, but a sword ; I am come to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mothet, and the daughter- 
in-'law against her mbther.in-law.'* ^^ 

" Bat, sir,^ sai^ the brother, *^ this child is 
too young to judge of sound argument; and 
by your imposing forms you have influenced 
her weak mind through the means of terror." 

The priest, who was of the society of Jesus, 
replied to this in the words of St Paul, ^^ A 
dispensation of the gospel is committed to me," 
(t Cor. ix. 17,) anid woe unto n^ if I obey it 
not 

" But, sir,'* re[died George, *' am I not al- 
lowed the same privilege as yourself? I am 
myself intended for the church — I have already 
taken the necessary degrees — and why am I 
not as fit, being her brother, to argue with th« 
child from the word of Qod, as another who is 

k2 
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a slrunger. But you forbid her the book — yoa 
do not allow your people to read the Bible.' 

The priest replied, with much graciousneat 
of manner, " Pardon me, my dear young friend, 
you have imbibed the prejudices of your na^' 
tion. This is oue of tbe misconceived Qotioiw- 
which Protestants arc continually bringing fow 
ward. But excuse me, my dear sir, when I as- 
sure you that it is utterly without fouudatioa.t 
We do allow the Holy Scriptures to be read, but 
certainly not indiscriminately : a child, or 
ignorant person, cannot be expected to unde^ 
stand the mysteries of revelation, St. Puul hiiiir 
self says, that milk is for babes, and meat onljp 
for those of full growth ; from which we imdefc' 
stand, that there are some doctrines which aW 
not to be exhibited before every description of 
peraons. St, Peter also is very strong on this 
subject ; for he says, that some parts of thei 
writings of Si. Paul are wrested to the destruc- 
tion of the ignorant. We do allow the Bible to 
be read ; but permission must first be sought by 
the individual desiring to study for himself, and 
this privilege is never denied to persons who 
are thought capable of benefiting by it. , At the 
same time, you, my good air, cannot deny that 
the Holy Scriptures contain many mysteries. 



I and that these mysteries can only be explained 
I by the church, with which Christ has promised 
I .to be, even unto the end of the world." 

"But, sir," said George, "I am myself 

going into the church, as 1 before informed you, 

and our church, viz. the established Church of 

England, claims the same privilege as yours, 

I viz. that Christ is with it." 

I The priest replied, "You, my young friend, 

have been educated in a form which is different 

to ours. I must therefore, in indulgence to the 

prejudices in which you have been ignorantly 

nnrtured, refrain from saying what I would 

have said, had I been brought into parley with 

one of the first schismatics, I cannot but allow 

something for your prejudices, and endeavour 

to explain to you, in all mildness and charity, 

the deplorable state of ignorance in which you 

are. Yon have been educated for what you call 

a church, and although I would spare your 

feelings, yet I cannot disguise the truth. Yours, 

my dear sir, is no church; for the Scripture 

teaches us that there is one only true church 

fbn earth ; that is, one only which has received 

Plte authority in a direct line from the apostles. 

■and that is the church of Rome, which alone, 

L'of all churches on earth, traces its descent from 



tbc apostles themselves in one unbroken line to 
this day. But as it regards your cliorch, I ask 
you whence you receiTcd your authority? 1 
will drop the Ghameful history of your king 
Henry, and your queen Anne, and I will not 
insist upon wliat your church asserts of the 
diBgraceful ordination of your bishops; but I 
will simply lay before you this truth, which I 
think you cannot controTert: Christ haa pro- 
mised to be with hta church eren to the end of 
the world — has he not ?" 

" Undoubtedly, sir," replied George, "but — "' 

The priest interrupted him as he was pro- 
ceeding, saying, " Excuse me, my dear sir, we 
must not go on too fast. You have a^eed 
that Christ made this promiae, viz. that he 
would always be with his church to the end of 
the world ; and now permit me to suggest ano- 
ther inquiry, which is this: if Christ did ac- 
tually make this promise, with what view was 
it made, but that by his presence he might de- 
fend, guide, and enlighten his church?" 

" Undoubtedly," replied George ; " but as I 
was going to say " 

" My young friend," said the priest, again 
interrupting him, "excuse me, I shall have 
great pleasure in hearing all your exceptions l^y 
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I and by ; but allow me &rst to explain oert«ii> 

I aiwple fads. You have alloired that Christ baa 
I promised to be always with bis chaicb, and jou 
iiave admitted that hie object in bo doing is, 
that he may defend, guide, and enlighten it; 
and now I proceed to put this question, — Whea 
your king, for his own private reasons, as I be- 
lieve you will allow, separated tioat the ancient 
faith, was there then existing a church in your 
country, or was there not ? And if you allow 
that there was a church, then you must allow 
that Christ was with it, because he has pro- 
mised that he nill be with his church, even 
«nto the end of the world." 

Geoi^e was aware that there was some fal- 
lacy in all this, but not being prepared for con- 
troversies of this kind, and not, in fact, having- 
his arguments ready, he hesitated a moment, 
during which pause the priest continued with 
an air of perfect ^eif-confidence, tempered, how- 

^eve^, at the same time, with the politeness of a 
man accustomed to polished society. 
1 "You, my dear air,'" he said, "as 1 under- 
stand, in what you call your church, claim to 
draw your ordination from holy Mother 
_ ..diurch, asserting with confidence an unbroken 
kplDCceaiioD from the apostles. Am I right in 
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my suteroent of the pretensions of your esta- 
blishment?" 

George bowed acquiescence, and was again 
attempting to speak, nhen the priest went 

00. 

" Permit me, sir, to ask this question: If a 
servant or an agent receives authority from a 
roaster to act in his name, and if this servant 
or agent afterwards leaves his master, and 
sets up for himself in any trade or business, 
has he, I ask, a right to say, I stitl act under 
the authority of my master, and avail himself 
of his master's privileges ? Or in some degree 
to charge my example — if I give a letter of in- 
troduction or credit to a person travelling on 
my business, and if after a time that person 
should refuse to attend to the terms on which 
we were mutually agreed, and in consideration 
of which I gave him that letter, and openly 
withdraws himself from my connexion, has this 
roan a right to produce the letter which I gave 
him, and say, 1 claim such and such benefits 
by virtue of that letter ? You will observe, my 
dear sir, that I use the mildest terms ; I bring 
no harsh or railing accusation, although I feel 
that you have not acted generously by us. But 
you now see that you are no church — ^you have 
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never been called by Christ, and from this 
reason alone you have no marks of a church, 
nor have you any priesthood; for how can he 
hear without a preacher, and how can he 
preach unless he be sent?" 

Ab the priest was uttering these last ex- 
pressions, he made some steps in a retreating 
direction, and then bowing hastily, yet with 
extreme courtesy, " I am sorry, my dear sir," 
he added, " but I have not another moment to 
spare. May the Almighty shed a purer light 
on your darkened mind ! Be assured of my best 
wishes;" and the next minute he was seen 
gliding down the steep pathway towards the 
town, his black drapery floating behind him as 
it was gently agitated by the breeze from the 
Mediterranean. 

" Vanquished," thought George, as soon as 
he had recovered from his amazement; "routed, 
discomfited, and yet there is not one item of 
sound reasoning in his whole discourse — not a 
word of truth from beginning lo end. I am 
raad with myself— could not 1 have found a 
wot:d to say ? What was the matter with me 
—was I dumb— was 1 tongue-tied.'" and he 
tamed back into the house, perfectly amazed at 
htmself, and more angry even than amazed. 

K a 
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*'What is the matter with Greorge?''^ said 
Jalia, when they were seated at breakfast. 

'^ What troubles yoa, my noble nephew ?" 
asked Mr. Morley ; '^ we were looking to yoa 
to raise our spirits, for, as the ladies say» we 
are rather low and poorly just at this time^ and 
you promised pretty well yesterday, but this 
morning you fail us all together. Depend upon 
it, George, all this uproar about religion will not 
answer-— it will ruin your health, and make you 
an old man before you are a young one.'' 

To all this, and much more of the same sort, 
George made little reply, for his mind was 
greatly troubled. He had without reflection 
rushed into a contest with a priest ; he had en- 
tertained no doubts of his own fitness for the 
battle, and he still thought that he could have 
answered the Jesuit, and confounded all his ar- 
guments, had not he stopped him so very 
adroitly, taking himself off so suddenly when 
he had delivered himself of all he intended to 
say, not considering that in so doing he acted 
according to his calling, as the defender of his 
church, which being an earthly not a hea- 
venly one, a carnal and not a spiritual one, it 
behoved him to count every one unclean who 
did not submit to its decrees. This man was, 
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in fact, a Pliarisoe, and his feelings and prin- 
ciples were in unison with those who are re- 
corded in Scripture to have used this language, 
(John ix. 34,) " They answered and said unto 
lim," (that is, to the blind naan who had re- 
i-feeived his sight.) "Thou wast altogether born 

sin, and dost thou teach us?" The scorn 
implied in the manner of this Jesuit was in 
after life a lesson to George, and an admoni- 
tion to himself, when actually ordained as a 
minister of the Church of England, not to as- 
sume a superiority which no human ordination 
can bestow. 

However, the young man could not help feel- 
ing that as the conference had ended, the Jesuit 
had, or would feel he had, the advantage ; and 
he was so thoroughly vexed at his own entire 
failure, which he j ustly attributed to his having 
entered into the lists too lightly armed, and in 
a spirit of too much self-assurance, that he 
could no sooner disengage himself from his re- 
lations than he hastened to seek Mr. Reynolds, 
and he was so far fortunate, that he had hardly 
opened the garden gate than he met him. 

" I was coming to look after you, my young 
friend," said the worthy gentleman, " and to 
pay my compliments to your parents. But 
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what is the matter — ^you seem to be in trou- 
ble?" 

Oeorge, having engaged his friend to walk 
on with him, then entered into the circum- 
stances which had led to the conversation with 
the priest, in which he had made so poor a 
figure. 

Mr. Reynolds could scarcely help sauling as 
George described the triumphant air with 
which his adversary had glided away. 

My dear young friend/' he answered, 

you have, it seems, entered into conversation 
with a Jesuit, and you are not equal to him, 
although you have truth on your side. Such 
as he is, have all their arguments ready pre- 
pared, all cut and dried, and near at hand. 
And you must observe, that whatever answers 
you might have made, he would not hear them. 
This was his art. But we will take his argu- 
ments one by one, and first his quotation from 
Matt. X. 35, ' For I am come to set a man at 
variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law.' We may allow 
that he is sincere in the principle he derives 
from this quotation, and also we may believe 
that he might also be sincere, when speaking of 
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himself, in using the words of St. Paul, {1 Cor. 
iv. 16,) ' Wherefore,' (that is, because I am a 
servant and minister of the only true church,) 
' I beseech ye, be followers of me.' For if he 
is persuaded that there is no salvation beyond 
the pale of that church, his zeal is honest and 
praiseworthy; but it should also admonish us 
of the danger of listening to Roman Cathohcs, 
for if they believe in their own church, they 
cannot refrain from endeavouring to make pro- 
selytes." 

" I see that," replied George ; " I do not 
condemn their zeal, but I utterly disapprove of 
the means they take to effect their purpose." 

" It is proverbially a Jesuitical principle that 
the end sanctifies the means," replied Mr, Rey- 
nolds. " But to proceed with our examination 
of our Jesuit's discourse, for the answer which 
he gave to your question relative to reading the 
Scriptures, is such a one as none but a Jesuit 
would have given. It is a known fact in this 
country, (for you are aware that I am not here 
now for the first time,) that Bibles are not 
allowed to the people, neither can they be pro- 
cured. I speak from the knowledge of facts; 
and to say that when a person desires to read 
for himself he must ask permission, is in fact to 
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say nothings whilst the priests have power to 
refuse that permission/' 

'' I see that," repUed George. 

" But let us pass on^^ resumed Mr. Reynolds, 
^* to the most material argument used by this 
crafty pleader, which consists in wresting to his 
own purposes the words of our Lord* as they 
stand in Matt, xxviii. 1 9, 20, and also in Matt 
xviii. 20, ' Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Ba- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded, and lo I am with yon al* 
ways unto the end of the world. Amen.'-r- 
* For where two or three are gathered toge- 
ther in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.'" 

" I will confess," said George, " that these 
references did confound me, as they were 
brought forward by the priest : in fact, I had 
not leisure to examine them, or to detect the 
fallacy of his arguments." 

'^ I do not wonder at this,'" replied Mr. Rey- 
nolds, ** when I consider your education, 
wherein this error, though in a modified form, 
is made a part of a young man^s creed." 

^* I am more and more confused," said George. 
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'* The mistake lies," replied Mr. Reynolds, 
*^ in the false notion inherited by many Protes- 
tants from the Papists of the nature of that 
church with which Christ has promised to be 
unto the end of the world ; and 1 am almost 
inclined to apprehend that every individual 
that holds this fundamental error cannot be said 
to be wholly cut off from Popery.*" 

** I am still in the dark, sir," said George. 
'* What do you mean by a fundamental error ?^ 

" I reply by another question," returned Mr. 
Reynolds ; ^* what do you mean by a church ? 
for before we can ascertain what is signified by 
the passages which we have just quoted from 
the Gospel, we must discover what reference 
they have to the church, inasmuch as the word 
church is not used in either passage, though 
I think your Jesuit introduced that word in his 
quotation.^ 

** He certainly did," replied George, '* and 
perhaps in the latter quotation, * where two or 
three are met together,' he would insist that the 
idea is implied." 

" We return, then,'" said Mr. Reynolds, " to 
the question what a church is, and whether we 
may gather from Scripture that there is only 
one church, or that there may be many. It 
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would be tedious, could I do it, to repeat all 
the passages in which this word is used in the 
plural, yet I can recoQect one or two, viz.^ 
Acts ix. 31, 'Then had the churches rest 
through all Judea.' Rom. xvi. 4, * To whom 
all the churches of the Gentiles gavQ thanks.' 
1 Cor. vii. 17, ' So ordain I in all churches;* 
and I think that I once counted above thirty other 
places where the word is not only plural, but 
from the context cannot be taken otherwise.^ 

•' But again, ray dear sir,** said George, 
'^ there are passages in which the church is 
spoken of in the singular, as, for instance, 
Ephesians v. 23, ' For the husband is the head 
of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
church.' " 

•* The church, when spoken of in the singular 
and in its highest sense,'^ replied Mr. Rey- 
nolds, *' is not any visible earthly church, 
but the church of the first-born in heaven, of 
v^hich the members are as sheep wander- 
ing through all the mountains, and upon every 
high hill, and scattered upon all the face of 
the earth, waiting for the return of the shep- 
herd, when they are to be gathered together 
upon the high mountains of Israel. In this 
sense the one only and true church is a hidden 
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oae, or invisible, and the promises which have 
been made to it, and the privileges which are 
given to it, are spiritual, and have no present 
completion in those things which are temporal. 
And here you see the error, I mis;ht Say the 
heresy, of those who look for one suprenie vi- 
sible church on this present earth. Hence we 
find these words in St. Matthew, (xxiv. 24 — 
26,) ' Then if any man shall say unto you, Lo 
here is Christ, and lo there, believe not; for 
there shall arise false Christs and false pro- 
phets, and shall show great signs and won- 
ders, that if it were pos.sible they shall deceive 
the very elect. Behold I have told yon before. 
Wherefore if they shall say unto you, Behold 
he is in the desert, go not forth ; behold he is 
in the secret chambers, believe it not.'" 

" But, my dear sir," said George, " will you 
permit me to remark " 

" You are not conversing with a Jesuit now, 
my young friend," replied Mr. Reynolds. " Say 
all that is in your heart, and expect the best 
answer I am permitted to give you." 

"Then," said George, "if there is no supreme 
visible church, bow am f to know, who am de- 
termined upon the ministry, where I may find 
>the best earthly estabbshroent ; how am I to 



knoiT that the ebawch «r England it beUcf 
thmn every other viiUife church f 

"Eveiy niUe cfairdt is inperfect,'' replied 
Mr. BeynoMs; "immaath as iu mlers ara 
m21 id ibe Aesb : aaA I, who bare been a great 
tnveUer, and ban seen much of Christian agi- 
eieties in aQ ooaatiies, cao see emx in ail and 
each of them. I bare ceased, therefore, botiL 
{torn the study of Sciipture, and firom exp^ 
rifince, to look for peTfection ia any Tisibii 
cbnrch. And vritb respect to the church of 
England, I see so much to admire, especially in 
its articles, that were 1 to choose again, I 
should not know where to find a visible batt- 
ner under which I would suooer enrol myself 
than under that of the established church of 
our own country, of which, as you well know, 
this is one of the leading articles of (aith — 
Holy Scripture cootaioeth all things necessary 
to salvation, so that whatsoever is not re^ 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to 
be required of any man, that it should be be- 
lieved as an article of the faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation," 

"You have shaken some pre-conceived no- 
tions of mine respecting the church of En^ 
land," said George; "where I got them I 
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I faardly say, because they are generally ad- 
mitted." 

" What may they be ?" asked Mr. Reynolds. 

"Why," returned George, "they are these, 
that ordination has descended in a direct hne 
from the apostles to our church ; hence, that all 
persons not ordained by our bishops, or by 
bishops having received ordination through the 
same channel, are, in feet — what shall I say — 
no ministers at all." 

" You do not mean to say that the belief in 
this is required by our church.'' 

"No," replied George; "but it is a fact, 
that our Protestant ministers at the Rofornia- 
tion received their ordination from Roman Ca- 
tholics." 

" Undoubtedly,'' aaid Mr. Reynolds; " but 
what, then ? do you mean to say that the power 
of ordination was confided by the apostles only 
to the church of Rome? If you had such an 
idea, there is no wonder that you could not 
stand before the Jesuit," 

" 1 had admitted this idea," rephed Geoi^ ; 
" but I had not particularly inquired into it." 

" Let us now, then, examine this matter," 
said Mr. Reynolds ; " let ua admit for a minute 
the false and unscriptural notion of a one su- 
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preme visible church ; let us iaquire upon what 
grounds we are assured of finding it at Rome. 

" We know that JeruEalem and Antioch had 
churches, and we also know, by the Epistle to 
the Romans, that St. Paul wrote to those called 
of Jesus Christ at Rome ; and it appears to me 
also, from Romans xv. 20, wherein the apostle 
says, ' Yea so have I strived to preach the 
gospel, not where Christ was named, lest I 
should build upon another man's foundation.' 
that he had, in fact, been the first to name the 
name of Christ at Rome ; and it seems clear 
also that St, Paul not only opened this church, 
but continued his care for it without assistance 
from Peter, or any other apostle, since we find 
this passage in Romans i. II, 'For I long ts 
see you, that 1 may impart unto you some spi* 
ritual gift, to the end you may be established.' 
If, therefore, there is a primitive mother church; 
it must not be sought for at Rome, but at Jeru- 
salem, or more properly at Antioch, for these 
and many others were before that of Rome; 
neither is there any proof that St. Peter ev€i 
was at Rome, and even if he were, what is the 
proof of his infallibility, for St. Paul withstood 
him to the face P And farther, granting that he 
was bishop of Rome, who can trace a regular 
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' Snccessioti of bishops from this apostle, when it 
is well known that the succession of popes was 
broken in several instances, two or three ruling 
at the same time in different parts of the papal 
dominion. But I have said enough, my young 
friend ; I shall confuse you, and I hold that 
when we have once proved that there is no 
ground in Scripture for the existence of one su- 
preme visible church, there is no necessity to 
prove that the pretensions of the Romish 
church are either inferior or superior to those of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, or Constantinople," 

1." I am surprised," said George. 
*- " At what ?" asked Mr. Reynolds. 
l»i"At myself," replied the young man; "I 
Mem waking from a dream. How could it 
^ve happened that when so many clouds of 
prejudice respecting the doctrines of religion 
were removed from my mind, that this popish 
heresy respecting some supreme visible church, 
did not pass away at the same time ?" 

" Because it did not please the Lord it should 
be so," rephed Mr, Reynolds ; " I can give no 
other reason. But now to speak of your little 
sister. My advice is, that she should be re- 
moved as soon as possible from this place; you 
will never more find peace here ; you have 
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stirred an horuet's nest, and you must run foi 
it; the little girl should, if possible, begot away 
unsuspected by the enemy. I have an idea — 
hear it, and consult your friends upon it. It ia 
the same to me whether I stay here a fortnight 
or a quarter of a year. We will wait here till 
your sister is able to travel; Mrs. Reynolds 
shall then take charge of her. You may jf»a 
us when you please; wc wilt go on to Genoa at 
elsewhere, and your parents can follow us. Mif 
reasouE for suggesting this plan are uumerous* 
and you shall aay nothing about it now, hut 
consider it and discuss it.^ 

George tlianked his new friend for this very 
kind ofl'er, and thus they parted, Mr. Reynolds 
saying, that in consideration of the situatioa of 
the faowly, he would defer his visit to anothefl 
day. 

This conversation had occupied much time, 
and when George returned he found that Lord 

and Lady M had been at the house, and 

that they had been urgently pressing Mrs. 
Morley, her son, and daughters, to proceed with 
them to Rome ; and although they had not seen 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosebury, they had empowered 
the old lady to solicit them to join the party. 

Mrs. Morley immediately opened upon the 
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subject to George when he entered, saying, 
" What think you of this plan ? I know you 
would like to see Rome ; and for my part, I am 
heartily tired of this wearisome Nice." 

George pleaded that Rome was the last place 
to which Victoria ought to be taken. 

*' And is all our comfort to be sacrificed to 
Victoria ? " said Juha, impatiently. 

The grandmother then hinted,^ that if Mr. 
Rosebury did not . like Rome, he might stay 
with Victoria, whilst Julia and Mrs. Rosebury 
accompanied them to Italy. '^ The change of 
air and scene would do my daughtet good,^ she 
added ; " she is very low, George. I am uneasy 
on her account These family disagreements 
will ruin her health." 

" Then they should be terminated as soon as 
possible/' replied George. *' Can I see my 
mother — why does she keep her room ?'' and be 
rang the bell, and sent to know if his mother 
would admit him. 

I am iMt>t exactly informed what passed at 
this time between George and his mother, as 
lather party ever revealed it ; but the result of 
it was this, that after a short conference George 
was. sent for his father, who came at the first 
word ; and, without yielding in the smallest de- 
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gree, for he had resolved on a change of habits 
in the family^ the Uttle difference^ which was 
in danger of becoming a long and serious one, 
was terminated, and when Mrs. Morley came in 
to discuss Lady M .'s proposal, she found her 
daughter and son-in-law conversing amicably 
together. 

She was a little disconcerted by this, but pro- 
ceeded immediately to confer on the future 
movements of the family. To leave Nice 
seemed to be the determination of each party, 
and as Mrs. Morley could not have her daughter 
with her without that daughter'^s husband,which, 
since the late reconciliation, she found would be 
impossible, she proposed that they should all 
together proceed to Rome. 

To this proposal Mrs. Rosebury made no an- 
swer, but that she wished to be directed by her 
husband, who, in his turn, pleaded that Victoria 
must not be taken to Rome. 

Mrs. Morley then asked if Julia might go 
with her, as she had made up her own mind to 
proceed with Lady M. 

Mr. Rosebury, though with much kindness 
and courtesy, also declined this proposal, saying 
that he wished to keep his children together as 
long as possible. 
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There was much said on both sides^ Mrs. 
Rosebury being inclined to plead for Julia's pro- 
ceeding with her grandmother ; but Mr. Rose* 
bury, knowing his song's private opinion^ and 
having that son near him, remained firm, and 
the grandmother was obliged to give way, 
though evidently displeased. She, however, 
restrained her displeasure till she got out of the 
room. Nevertheless, it had a strong effect in has- 
tening her measures ; she immediately set her- 
self to prepare for her departure, and within a 
week from that time was with her son and two 
younger daughters on her way to Genoa, in 
company with Lord and Lady M. 

But Mrs. Morley having left Mrs. Rosebury's 
apartment, George informed his parents of Mr. 
Reynolds'^s proposal respecting Victoria, urging 
the necessity of getting her away before the ser- 
vants suspected what was going forwards. 

Mr. Rosebury saw this necessity, and only 
objected that Mrs. Reynolds was a stranger to 
him. ^' However," he added, " we will see 
her, and if we find her what George says she is, 
we will gratefully accept her proposal." 

But as I have been under the necessity of 
lengthening my narrative beyond the bounds 
which I had at first prescribed myself, I shall 

L 
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hasten over the ensiiiDg week by simply stating 
that the recovery of Victoria was progressive 
during the whole time, and quite, as rapid as 
could be expected, and that she was able to be 
brought down a day or two before her grand- 
mama went, and established, by her father^s 
desire, in Julians sleeping apartment, where she 
ought to have been years before* That the fa- 
mily now about to separate were at least per- 
fectly polite to each other^ with the exception 
of Julia, who was fretful^ dissatisfied, rude, and 
ready to quarrel with every one, feeling that 
her grandmother had not pleaded her cause so 
urgently as she might have done. That during 
this week Mrs. Rosebury had seen Mrs. Rey- 
nolds many times, and had consented to place 
Victoria under her care ; whilst Mr. Rosebury 
had, at the same time, resolved not to take any 
step towards his own removal with his wife and 
Julia, for George was to go with Victoria, until 
this last was safe out of Nice. Mr. Reynolds, 
however, did not propose to proceed till more 
than a week after the day appointed for the de- 
parture of Mrs. Morley. 

In the mean time, George had not seen his 
Jesuit again. Mr. Rosebury's health and spi- 
rits were recovering as his mind became more 
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and more easy, and as the bright and enlivening 
views of the gospel broke in more and more 
upon him ; and Mrs.Rosebury hardly seemed to 
know her own mind, and scarcely to have dis« 
covered whether the changes which were taking 
place in the family were likely to tend to her 
happiness or otherwise. 

At length Mrs. Morley and her party took 
their leave ; it was on a Monday morning after 
breakfast, and George, seeing his mother burst 
into tears as she looked on the empty chairs 
so (lately occupied by her relations, took the 
occasion, in a manner most sweet and son-like, 
to place himself by her, to console her, and to 
point out to her how all dependence on earthly 
com&rta and earthly friends must one time or 
other fail, and how necessary it was, therefore^ 
to have a dependence on that anchor of hope 
which is fixed on the Rock of Ages. 

Mrs. Rosebury was not one of those persons 
who took up things by halves. Pleasure had 
hitherto been her idol, and she had sacrificed 
every thing to it; but she had been made to 
understand that she must give it up. The 
struggle had been severe, but she had seen no 
mean& of resisting the resolution of her husband 
without a separation, which she loved him far 

L 2 
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too well to think of for a moment. But 
being bereaved of her former idols^ her mind, 
unknown to itself, turned towards the object 
which had lately presented itself, if not in a 
new, yet in an improved form, and this object 
was her son. From his first conversation with 
her she had begun to feel the influence of his 
persuasive manner; her pride, too, in having 
such a son, was awakened, and thus from many 
merely human motives was his. power over her 
daily increasing, and, on the occasion of which 
we are now speaking, it was so great that she 
permitted him to persuade her that if she sin- 
cerely loved the friends who were gone, she 
would join him in prayer for them. The father 
also seconding the motion, and thus commenced 
the union of that family in prayer. Nor did 
George permit the habit to drop till its con- 
tinuance was equally desired by every indi- 
vidual. 

We now, after this long digression, return to 
the immediate history of Victoria. It had been 
thought best that nothing more should be said 
to her on the subject of religion till she was re- 
moved from Nice, at least not directly, although 
she was so closely watched that it was thought 
no servant could come near to her. With respect 
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'■to her own feelings and opinions, it would be 

difficult to define them. Perhaps, upon the 

whole, a sort of vague fear, of she scarcely 

knew what, was the leading feeling of her 

breast, in consequence of which, before she left 

her own room, she took out of the cupboard 

. behind her bed a figure of Santa Rosalia, who 

mfiB a sort of tutelary saint of Nice. This figure 

^was about six inches long, and represented 

Santa Rosalia holding a bleeding heart, stuck 

through with many arrows. Having secured to 

herself the possession of this figure, she carried 

it down into her new sleeping apartment, hiding 

it behind her pillow, and putting it before her 

_, whenever she knelt down to pray, but so cau- 

^Rtously, as she thought, that Juha should not see 

Bit. It happened, however,' that two or three 

evenings after Mrs. Morley was gone, Juha, 

who was extremely irritated against Victoria, to 

whom she attributed in a great measure the 

disappointment she had lately experienced, 

espied this image as it lay before Victoria, who 

was kneeling at her prayers, and observing 

where her sister hid it after she had finished 

those prayers, she very quietly crept to the side 

of her bed, and putting her hand under the 

I 'bolster, drew out the image. 
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'* What have you got there P*^ exclaimed Vic- 
toria, flaming with indignation. 

*' Only one of your idols/* said Julia, ** and a 
pretty thing this is, indeed, to say one's, prayers 
to ; and she held the figure iu the flame of the 
candle, above Victoria'^s reach. 

All the prejudices and prepossessions of the 
child were roused on this occasion, and a very 
violent scene ensued, the end of which, how- 
ever, was, that Julia, opening the window, 
threw out the figure into the garden, and Vic- 
toria went crying and sobbing to her bed, 
though she was afraid to complain, not know- 
ing what part her parents and brother might 
take in the quarrel. She, however, searched 
for the image in the gravel under the window 
the next day, but could neither find it whole or 
broken, for it had been found by Fabio when 
he opened the lower windows early in the morn- 
ing, and delivered l^ him'to Bianca, as a proof 
how Mademoiselle Victoria was departing from 
her respect for holy things. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Rosebury was quietly 
collecting and packing Victoria's dothes, hav- 
ing informed the child of the plan for ier. re- 
moval with Mrs. Reynolds, to which she made 
no objection, being really pleased in her own 
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mind with the thought of getting away from 
Bianca, for whom she had conceived excessive 
terror. 

At lengthy on the eve of the departure of Mr. 
and Mrs. Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. Rosebury 
proposed walking down to the hotel in the 
town, to make some final arrangements. It 
was a moonlight night, and they were to be 
absent only two hours. George was with them, 
and they charged Julia not to leave her sister 
for a moment. She promised faithfuUy, and 
they left the young people without apprehen- 
sion.because they supposed that the servants had 
not the least idea that Victoria was so soon to go, 
for they had even taken the precaution to pack 
her clothes in iGeorge's trunks, that the luggage, 
when carried down to the hotels might pass for 
bis. But, as Bianca said, her masters and mis- 
tresses were not quite so deep as those they had 
to deal with ; and truly I agree with her, that in 
a ruse de guerre a Papist will ever have the ad- 
vantage of a Protestant. But in order not to 
embarrass my story, I shall say that the elders 
of the party having. made their final arrange- 
ments, and the traveller^ having determined to 
go off by five in the morning, it was suggested 
that it might be as well for Victoria to be 
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brought down to the hotel that night, on every 
account, and accordingly George was dis« 
patched to fetch her immediately, the evening 
being so extremely mild that it was thought 
she would enjoy the walk. It was probably 
about ten o^clock when he set out on this 
errand. 

In the mean time, JuHa and Victoria had sat 
in the boudoir^ of which apartment I do not 
now speak for the first time. They never bad 
been, nor were they then, the most agreeable 
companions to each other. Julia was impe- 
rious, and Victoria reserved, and in consequence 
the time was hanging very heavily, and passing 
very slowly, when at length, it might be about 
ten minutes before ten, the night being some- 
what dark, though, as I said before, very mild 
and fine, Fabio came to the door of the room, 
saying that there was a person below who par- 
ticularly wanted to see Miss Julia. 

•* Who can it be?*' asked the young lady. 

'• It is, I think," returned Fabio, *' a person 
from the milliner. She has some things to 
show mademoiselle from her mistress, and she 
wishes to see her alone, as she desires no one 
else may see them.'' 

"Ah," said Julia, "that is well; show her 
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into the parlour below, I will be with her in a 
moment." 

" And I will come, too/' said Victoria. 

'^ Indeed you shall not," replied Julia, and 
she seized one candle, for there were two burn- 
ing on the table, not observing that Fabio had 
run away with the other, and away they fled, 
Fabio dexterously banging the door behind his 
young mistress and drawing the bolt, the sound 
of which was not distinguished from the other 
noises which he contrived to make. 

Victoria screamed within for a light, but 
no one heard her, and she was just rising to 
seek Fabio, and to scold him for his care- 
lessness in leaving her in the dark, when sud- 
denly a lurid glare flashed across the marble 
pavement of the terrace, the same which 1 have 
mentioned on a former occasion. Victoria 
looked towards it ; it became more intense, yet 
still preserving its lurid character, and the next 
instant a figure appeared before the window. 
It was precisely that of Santa Rosalie, as repre- 
sented by the little image which Julia had 
thrown out of the window. In one hand it held 
a blood-red heart, pierced with many arrows, 
and in the other a flaming torch : it stood before 
the window tossing its torch, and using various 

^ L 5 
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frightful gestures. Victoria looked at it for 
one instant with the gaze, no doubt, of exces- 
sive terror, and then uttering one wild shriek, 
sprang to the farthest end of the room, her eyes 
being still bent on the horrible vision. 

At that instant George, who had entered, not 
by the door of the house, but by a window left 
accidentally open on the side of the door, had 
run up stairs, and was come into the saloon 
astonished at the pale deadly glare which was 
shed on every object ; but before he could as- 
certain what it was, the wild shriek of Victoria 
burst upon his ears. He could think of nothing 
else than that the house was on fire : he rushed 
to the door of the boudoir, but as it did not yield 
to his hand, he had recourse again to a window, 
and springing out upon the terrace, he saw the 
figure at the window, but he saw it clearly only 
for one moment, for this person being aware of 
him, instantly threw down the torch, and fled ; 
the flame flickered for a moment on the pave- 
ment, and then went out, but George pursued 
the figure along the terrace, and through an 
open door, and across several chambers — the 
one flying and the other pursuing, till at length 
he succeeded in seizing the dress of the person, 
and bringing her to a stand. 
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"Who or what are you?" said he; "and 
what black work have you been about ?" 

" Nothing — nothing, sir," replied the other ; 
*' I was only jesting this blessed night. By the 
holy Virgin and all the saints^ I meant no harm ; 
but Miss Victoria was frightened^ and I meant 
only to amuse her."" 

" Zenone,'' said George, '^ I know you, and 
I understand you. Well, be it so ; if you meant 
only a jest, you cannot object to come with me 
to my sister, and let her see who it is who has 
frightened her so much. Nay, take oflf none of 
your paraphernalia : if it is a jest, let her see it 
as it is.'' And with that he seized her by the 
arm, and drew her into the saloon, where he 
found Fabio, all obsequious civility, and in- 
quiring most innocently what possibly could have 
happened to frighten mademoiselle. Julia, too, 
was there, and the door of the boudoir being 
open, several persons (for the servants were all 
come up) were rubbing the temples of Victoria, 
and trying to bring her to herself; Bianca, 
who was the foremost of these, pressing her in 
the kindest accents to say what had frightened 
her, the old woman being, no doubt, pretty well 
assured at the same time that she would not 
dare to tell. 
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^ Stand on one side^^ said George, as he al- 
most dragged forward Zenone ; *' I will relieve 
my sister^s mind. I have a cure here^ I be- 
lieve, for many of her evils. Look at me, my 
Victoria — my little sister,'' he added ; " look 
at me, and trust in your own brother, your 
true friend. You see this woman, who has 
thus terrified you, in impiously assuming some 
form which, I presume, that she pretends 
to call sacred ; look at her, and may you be 
ever set free from a form of belief which admits 
of such a principle of action as this^ viz. that 
the end sanctifies the means.^' 

Zenone would have spoken, but George bade 
her to be silent ; and having ordered Victoria's 
cloak and bonnet to be brought, he took her by 
the arm, still trembling as she was, and led her 
without another word from the saloon into the 
garden. 

'* Where are we going, George?" asked Vic- 
toria. 

*' To Nice,'' he replied ; " to the hotel, where 
you are to sleep, and from whence you are to 
proceed to-morrow." 

She drew her arm from her brother, and 
stood still. She was on the gravel walk on the 
eastern front of the house. 
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Going from hence/' she said ; *' from this 
my birth-place, and never to return." And, 
bursting into tears, *' Farewell,'' she added, 
*' for ever farewell, dear native place ! Fare- 
well, poor Teresa ; you meant no harm when 
you tried to teach me your religion. Farewell, 
dear places where I used to be with you, my 
beloved nurse. Farewell, sweet orange groves 
and fields of olives ; farewell, dear pleasant hills 
— no one whom she leaves behind loves you so 
well as poor Victoria does." 

'Mf so, my little sister," answered George, 
** pray that this sweet region, so peculiarly 
blessed by nature, may also be equally abun- 
dant in spiritual graces — that the clouds of 
error may roll away from the minds of its inha- 
bitants, and that its spiritual atmosphere may 
become as bright as its natural one. Pray for 
it, and pray in the name of the Redeemer, that 
only name through which we are taught to ad- 
dress our God.'' 

*' I will, I will, dear George," sobbed Vic- 
toria ; and taking his arm again, she passed for 
the last time through the garden gate, and 
along the pathway which leads to Nice. There 
she was received into the arms of her parents as 
into a refuge divinely provided for her tender 
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yearS) and her real friends had reason very soon 
to acknowledge that the detection of the kst 
effort of those who would have confirmed her in 
error had, with the blessing from above, more 
eifect in opening her mind than any measure 
they could have adopted. 

The next morning the little girl left Nice, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds and her brother; 
her parents and Julia followed as soon after- 
wards as the closing of their afiairs in Nice 
would allow. The two parties met at Turin, 
and as Mr. Reynolds strongly recommended 
the removal to a Protestant country, they bent 
their course towards Geneva, where they were 
enabled to enjoy the society of persons pro- 
fessing the purest Christian principles, and to 
attend a ministry as far as possible removed 
from the errors of papacy, though not, I fear, in 
the established church of Geneva. 

They were blessed for many months in the 
society of Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds, who were 
enabled by the Lord the Spirit to lead them on 
in the way of holiness. During this time Vic- 
toria became teachable, as a child ought to be ; 
Mr. Rosebury was confirmed and enlightened, 
and all the energies of Mrs.Rosebury's character 
became directed into the right channel. 
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Julia alone remained restive, and gave her 
parents much affliction. At length she married 
contrary to their wishes^ and received her re- 
ward in the unkindness of her husband, who, 
after a few years, wholly abandoned her, in con- 
sequence of which she returned to her parents 
with two little girls. I am, however, happy to 
add, that her afflictions have been blessed to 
her, and that she is now an altered character. 

The last I heard of this family is, that they 
are living in England, in the same parish of 
which George is the minister ; that the blessing 
of God is with them, and that Victoria is all 
that pious parents could desire. 



THE END. 
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